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NATIVE SHADE TREES. 
Another of the native shade trees of Maine, is 
the Beech. Although very seldom set out for 
the purpose of shade or ornament, it is, neverthe- 
less, worthy to be classed among our most noble 
and useful trees.. Thousands of acres of the 


it is worthy of note, that it indicates a moist, | 


green leaves, that affurd a close, and grateful | 
| 


shade, during the heat of summer. truths revealed to agriculture by science, applica- 

It is worthy of note, also, that this tree is; ble everywhere but on their own farms. One 
among the first to put out its leaves in spring, | with two hundred acres will say, when pressed to 
| do better. 


and the last to throw them off in autumn. Indee 
they generally wither upon the tree ; and remain 

oftentimes during the winter, and it is not uncom- 
mon to see, on one and the same branch, the yel- 
low and withered leaves of the previous year, and 
the new ones of the spring starting out.. The 
Botanists call it Fagus Sylvatica, and will tell you 

that it may be distinguished from other trees, in 

the winter, by its lightish, ash colored, smooth 

bark, its narrow sharp buds, and withered leaves. 

The leaves-are ovate, and early in summer, 

“fringed with fine hairs at the edge, and furnish- 

ed with parrallel veins, and with teeth or inden- 

tations of moderate depth at the edge.” 

They are, also, early in the season, downy on 
the under side. The fruit, or nut, is of a trian- 
gular form, and is covered, before becoming tripe, 
with a prickly husk, which, after the frost comes, 
splits open and lets the nut fall out. The kernel 
of the nut has a pleasant taste, and contains a 
pretty fair quantity of oil. Hogs fatten very well 
upon them, as will also turkeys, and other poultry. 
The wood is hard and cJosely grained, but not 
very durable when exposed to the weather. It 
ismuch used for plane stocks, and the wood 
work of other kinds of tools, and when kept dry 
is very durable. 

Mechanics tell of white beech, and red beech, 
but these are only varieties of the same tree, oc- 
casioned by circumstances of location and growth. 

Hovey, who is good authority on such subjects, 
and has published from time to time some excel- 
lent remarks on shade trees, says : 

‘‘ The beeches are large and handsome trees. 
They are extensively planted in Great Britain, 
and many magnificent specimens may be seen in 
the parks of the finer residences of that country. 
As a picturesque tree, on account of its close and 
dense branches and foliage, it cannot rank with 
the oak, elm, and other more irregular headed 
kinds; but as single specimens, few trees can 
surpass, in the massiveness and gigantic propor- 
tions of their heads, the beeches. 

The leaves are thin, of a glossy green, and re- 
tain their color till late in autumn, changing often 
toa glowing orange. For depth of shade, no 
tree equals the beech. It is of rather slow growth 
compared with the elm and maples, but in good 
soils it soon makes a fair sized head. Contrary 
to the general nature of trees, says Gilpin, the 
beech is most pleasing in the juvenile state. 

It then has a light and airy aspect, which in 
age it loses, becoming more formal and compact, 
and consequently less picturesque.” 

Hovey also describes a weeping variety, which 
he says ‘* forms one of the most picturesque, and 
ornamental, of all the weeping trees.”’ We have 
none of this kind among our native trees, but 
they can be obtained from nurseries, or can be 
engrafted on our common beeches. The branches 
he describes as naturally inclining on one side, 
and descending almost perpendicularly downward. 
To show its real character, it should be grafied 
high, it then has an opportunity to make a fine 
head, and is perfectly hardy. 





PLANTING SEEDS IN AUTUMN. 

We think it quite an object to try a few exper- 
iments in regard to the planting of many garden 
seeds in autumn. We have no doubt that if it 
be properly done, onions, parsnips, beets, carrots, 


| 
<< RR. blades of grass to grow where but one grew be- 
m x fore, is a truth which needs no elucidation ; but 


be signally profitable—is a truth not yet ade- 
quately impressed on the public mind. 
Pomontan ert nn reed ~_____ ‘ular deficiency is rather want of thought than 
“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” want of knowledge. Ask severally the next ten 
os ; === farmers you meet, if they do not think our culti- 
vators generally overrun too much land,—if they 
do not plow too shallow, and manure too light, 
and sow too late, and till too slovenly—and nine 
of the ten will unhesitatingly answer, yes. Then 
take pains to enquire carefully as to the habits of 
these same farmers, and you will find five or six 
forests of Maine, are covered with this tree, and of them practicing habitually the very errors they 
so freely condemn—shallow plowing, scanty fer- 
stony soil. In the forest, it stretches up tall and | tijizing, late sowing, shabby tilling, and probably 
slim, with a smooth straight trunk; but, when feeding off their meadows, gnawing down their 
growing alone, or in a less crowded situation, it’ pastures, keeping more stock than they can feed 
branches out handsomely and presents a globular; well, and so impoverishing their land from year 
or rounded head, filled with narrowish, smooth | to year. 


land, to pay for putting the residue in the highest 
state of cultivation ? 
sheer, ruinous waste, to fence, plow, plant, till, 
and harvest, five acres for a hundred bushels of 


ENTERPRISE WANTED. 
That he is « public benefactor who causes two 


hata duplication of the aggregate harvests of 
yur country is not merely practicable, but would 


The pop- 


Two-thirds of the farmers suppose the great 


** Oh, I can’t afford to drain and subsoil, and 
buy guano er phosphates, and so put my land into 
the best condition ; I haven’t the means.” 

** But my good sir! don’t you understand that 
you could turn off more produce from fifty-acres 
thoroughly cultivated, than you do from your 
whole two hundred ?”’ 

** Well, perhaps I might.” 

‘* Then why not sell enough of your arable 


Can't you realize that it is 


Indian corn, when that quantity might surely be 
grown on two acres? Can't you understand that 
ten acres of grass that will yield twenty-five tons 
of good hay, are more profitable than growing 
those same twenty-five tons on twenty-five on 
thirty acres ?”” 

** O yes, but—”’ 

** But what?’ 

**O,I don’t believe in whitewashing forest 
trees and laying stone walls in mortar. I’m none 
of your gentleman farmers—l have to make my 
farm support me, instead of my business sup- 
porting it.’’ 

And so the hard-pressed cultivator slides off 
into a fog of his own raising, and perseveres in 
averaging twenty bushels of grain, or less than a 
ton of grass to each arable acre, mainly because 
he is mentally too sluggish and unenterprising to 
move out of the jog-trot ways of his grandfather. 

[N. Y. Tribune. 


A Beavutirut Sxetcu. We are indebted to 
a writer in the Chicago Journal for the following 
sketch of a domestic scene, which (says the Al- 
exandria Gazette,) cannot fail to touch a chord in 
every parent’s heart:— 
‘Yesterday we saw a wagon loaded with 
wheat coming into town--nothing strange in that, 
certainly. A man driving the team, and a 
woman perched on the load beside him, and a 
child throned in the woman’s lap—nothing 
strange in that either. And it required no par- 
ticular shrewdness to discover that the woman 
was the property, personal of course, of the man ; 
and that the black-eyed, round-faced child was the 
property of both of them. So much we saw, so 
much we suppose everybody saw who looked. 
It is a fair inference that the wife came in to help 
her husband ‘trade out’ a portion of the proceeds 
of the wheat, the product of so much labor, 
and so many sunshines and rains. The pair 
were somewhere this side—a fine point of obser- 
vation, isn’t it'—this side of forty, and it is pre- 
sumptive, if blessed like their neighbors, they 
left two or three at home to ‘keep house’ while 
they came to town—perhaps two girls and a boy, 
or, as itis immaterial to us, two boys and one girl. 
Well, follow the pair tn and through, until the 
wheat was sold, money paid, and then for the 
trade. The baby was shifted from shoulder to 
shoulder, or sat upon the fluor, to run into mischief, 
like a sparkling globule of quicksilver on a mar- 
ble table, while calicoes were priced, sugar and 
tea tasted and plates ‘rung.’ The good wife 
looked askance at alarge mirror that would be 
just the thing for the best room, and the roll of 
carpeting of the most becoming pattern, but it 
won't do, they must wait till next year. Ah! 
there is music in those next years that orchestras 
cannot make. And so they look, and price, and 








and several other varieties of vegetables, would 
do better, so planted, than they now do as plant- 
ed in the spring. 

We would like to see the experiment of plant- 
ing an acre of potatoes so late in the fall that they 
would not vegetate until the following spring. 
We have all seen potatoes that have been left at 
digging time, throw up stalks in the spring fol- 
lowing, and produce a good yield. These in- 
stances are only accidental ones, and we do not 
know what proportion of those left in the autamn 
actually vegetates—whether they all-did or only 
a part of them. 

By planting a known piece of ground, regular- 
ly, it would demonstrate more clearly the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this plan. 

We clip the following from the Germantown 
Telegraph, wherein the writer recommends the 
fall sowing of onions:: 

“Sowinc Ontons in Autumn. The rot or 
worm in the onion, has of late, in some sections, 
and particularly in New England, I am informed 
—the great onion country—rendered the cultiva- 

tion of this valuable vegetable nearly if not quite 
as difficult as that of the potato. If the seed is 
sown in the spring—no matter how early—as it 
generally is with us, there will be a liability, to 
say the least, that this disease will greatly injure, 
if not wholly destroy, the crop. But if we sow 
19 autumn, the roots will rarely be affected by it. 
This fact deserves to be extensively known, as 
autumnal sowing is, in my opinion, the only 
Surely effectual preventive to be applied. The 
Yankees, who are universally acknowledged to 
be “cute” in most everything, now practice this 
Plan almost universally, and with entire success. 

throw out the suggestion at this time, hoping 
that it may be of service to some of my brother 

farmers who are not aware of the practice, or 
that any infallible remedy for the worm exists.”’ 


purchase the summer supplies, the husband the 


or break your back by “‘lugging”’ it yourself, and 


Th® Hydranlic Ran. 
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THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 
This simple but effective machine is coming | 
gradually into use. Wherever it has been put , 


down in a proper manner, it has never failed to, 
i high. 


to give satisfaction. As there are many of our 
readers who might avail themselves of its labors, 
but who have not yet paid much attention to the 
principles of its construction, we insert the follow- 
ing description and explanation of its action, with 
the hope that it will enable them to understand 
it, and induce them to have one put down for 
their use. 

It is better to have water and iron work for 
you in bringing water, than to weary your limbs 


wherever the circumstances are all right, by all 
means have one in operation. 


Io order to illustrate the capacity or the power 
of the Hydraulic Ram to raise water at different 
heights, we give the above diagram, which we 
take from the ‘‘American Agriculturist.”’ 
‘The experimental machine we examined,” 
says the editor, ‘*was made by one of our sub- 
scribers, as the piece A, of cast-iron pipe, 2 
inches in the bore, and about two feet long, hav- 
ing two flanch nozzles cast on it, Band C. One 
end of the pipe was closed, and the other open, 
with a flanch to connect it, about 35 feet of two 
inch castor wrought iron pipe, E. The other 
end of the pipe E led to an open water cask, F., 
placed seven feet above the ram, and this cask 
was supplied by a hose, at the rate of eight gal- 
lons per minute. Of course the fall from the 
level of the water inthe cask, is equal toa fall 
of seven feet, with a stream giving eight gallons 
per minute.”’ 

The operation of the machine is the same as 
those before described. 

‘‘In the machine we saw, the strokes were 
seventy each minute, and plainly heard at the 
distance of one hundred and fifty feet. In the 
course of two or three minutes the pipe J, became 
full, and run over the top. On measuring the 
quantity of water which was thus thrown up in 
twelve minutes, seventy-three feet above the level 
in the cask, it was found to be four gallons: and 
as during the twelve minutes, ninety-six gallons 
of water had passed from the water cask into the 
ram, it appears that it required 23 gallons of 
water to raise one gallon to ten and a half times 
its own height. 

‘This experiment was continued and the same 
quantity of water, four gallons, was thrown up 
sixty-six feet high, in eleven minutes; fifty-three 
feet high, in seven minutes, and forty-two feet in 
four minutes. Thus, in the first trial, the machine 
required twenty-eight gallons of water to throw 
up four gallons to six times the height of the fall. 
It would have been easy to have made the head 
of water ten, twenty or thirty feet high, and a 
series of interesting experiments might be made 
to ascertain experimentally the relative differences 
in the momentum of water descending from a 
greater or less distance ; the fall of seven feet, 
however, was preferred, in order to give the ma- 
chine the ability to throw up water to more than 
ten times the height of the fall, a difference 
which would not often occur. Whether a fall 
of seventy feet instead of seven, would have 
thrown up the same relative quantity of water 
four hundred and twenty feet, is a question we 
confess we are not able to solve. 

“‘The (driving) pipe E, it is found, must be 
thirty or forty feet long, or the valve G will not 
work; almost all the water ran out of it, when 
the water cask was put directly over the ram. 
The valve made fifty strokes per minute. It is 
not necessary to have the pipe E a perfectly 
straight one, but it may be bent to suit the in- 
equalities of the ground and may even be bent at 
right angles, as shown in the sketch K. It is 
far better, though, to have the pipe straighter.” 

The hydraulic ram,when properly constructed, 
it is said, is not liable to get out of order, or to 
require repairs ; lapse of time, or muddy water 
passing through them may give occasion for tri- 





while eyeing the roll of bank notes growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less. Then 
comes an ‘aside’ conference, particularly confi- 
dential. She takes him affectionately by the but- 
ton, and looks up in his face—she has fine eyes, 
by the by—with an expression eloquent of, ‘do 
now, it will please them so.’ And what do you 
suppose they talk of ! Toys for the children ; 
John wants a druin, and Jane a doll, and Jenny 
a book, all pictures, ‘jist like Susan-so-and-so’s.’ 
The father looks ‘nonsense,’ and feels in his 
pocket forthe required silver, and the mother, 
having gained the point, hastens away, baby and 
all, tothe toys. There acts the mother—she 
had half promised, not all, that she would bring 
them something, and she is happy all the way 
home, not for the bargains she made, but for the 
pleasant surprise in those brown parcels. And 
you ought to have been there when she got home, 
when the drum, and the doll, and the book were 
produced, and thumped ; wasn’t it a great house ? 
Happiness is so cheap; what a wonder there is 
no more of it in the world !”” 





How To Drive Carrie orr THe Track. The 
Winnsboro’ (S. C.) Register says that Mr. F. 
G. Fowler, one of the conductors upon the Char- 
lotte Railroad, has adopted a new plan for driving 
cattle off the track. A man with a gun, well 
charged with small shot, is stationed on the front 
of the engine, with instructions when the cars ap- 
proach cattle, on the track, to shoot them in the 
flank, which will not injure them, but serve more 
effectually than anything else that has been tried, 
to keep them at a distance afierward. Mr. Fowler 
says that cattle which have already been stung in 
that way, invariably ‘‘make tracks’’ on the ap- 
proach of a car, as ‘*they seem to dislike being shot 
at.” 





fling repairs, and when these become necessary 
the machine can be easily detached from the pipes 
and carried in one hand for convenient repairing. 
It is also said the height to which one of these 
machines can raise water is limited only by the 
power of valves and pipes to resist the pressure. 
A moderate sized one has been made to send 
water to a perpendicular height of three hundred 
feet. On this principle, works have been erected 
at Marley, in France, which raised water in a 
continuous stream, to the height of one hundred 
and eighty-seven feet. Indeed, a ram has been 
made in England, to raise one hundred hogsheads 
of water to a perpendicular height of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four feet, in twenty-four hours, 
with a head of only four and a half feet. 

There are two rules for ascertaining how much 
a given stream of water will raise. First, find 
how many times higher the water is to be raised 
than the fall of the driving power; than by adding 
an 0 to the number, and dividing by seven, you 
ean ascertain the number of gallons that will be 
required to force up a single gallon of water. 

Second, measure the amount of water dis- 
charged by the stream in a given time. Ascer- 
tain the greatest amount of head or fall that can 
be obtained, and the elevation to which the water 
is to be raised. Then divide the elevation by the 
head or fall, and the amount of water by the 
quotient. Deduct 20 per cent. from this result 
and it will give the amount delivered in the given 
time. For example, suppose an elevation of 
sixty feet, with a fall of five feet. The supply 
four gallons per minute, or five thousand seven 
hundred and sixty gallons per day. 

Then 5)60—12; then 12—5760—480; deduct 
30 per cen.t which leaves 336 gallons per day. 

If the machine is properly made and put up, it 


| order. 


In a letter fiom Mr. Birkinbine, we are ad- 
vised that one of his rams is now in operation, 
raising with a two inch supply pipe B, over five 
thousand gallons of water per day, thirty feet 


The simplicity of the machine and its opera- 
tion, proves its effectiveness as well as its dura- 
bility, and shows the very small amount of at- 
tention and repairs it will require to keep it in 
The ram and pipes should of course be 
laid under ground, beyond the reach of frost. 
The very small expense of a ram, and pipes 
necessary to work it, being in most cases less 
than that of a wheel and pump, are strong in- 
ducements to adopt it in preference. 

Persons wishing rams sent to them—by meas- 
uring the amount of water (unless the supply is 
unlimited) their brook or spring affords per 
minute, the head or fall they can procure, the 
elevation to be overcome, and the distance to be 
conveyed—can have the proper ram and pipe 
sent them, with directions for putting it up. 





REMOVING STUMPS. 

Mr. Eorrér:—I have recently adopted a meth- 
od of getting rid of these incumbrances which is 
at once expeditious and economical. When the 
stumps are of large size, I commence by dig- 
ging a hole under the Aeel, or centre of the stump, 
and fill itup with dry combustible matter. I next 
procure a quantity of dry solid wood, and having 
cut itinto proper lengths, stand it up around the 
stump in the same way that wood is placed in a 
kiln for charring. The top is rounded off grace- 
fully with shorter billets and chips. Any refuse 
matter may be added, and the whole compactly 
closed in with turf; the more of this material 
used, the better, and if the surface of the struc- 
ture, under the turf, be first covered with clay, it 
will add greatly to the value of the ashes as a 
manure, and thus diminish the expense of remov- 
ing or getting rid of the stump. Fire is then 
communicated, and ‘‘breathing holes’’ opened at 
the proper points to keep up a draft, and ensure 
the combustion of the whole. Large stumps 
sometimes burn a week or more. All the roots, 
which have a superficial position, and which 
would interfere with the successful cultivation of 
the soil, will be consumed, and the entire soil 
cleared fur cultivation, besides being enriched 
and rendered productive by the ashes and coal. 

Stumps, however, are in some sections valua- 
ble for fencing purposes, and where this is the 
case their removal by the ordinary stump machine, 
is perhaps preferable to burning. But where 
they are unsuitable for this purpose, we may 
economically adopt the method recommended, 
and always, by the exercise of proper care, with 
success. [Cultiato r. 


————— 





AMENDMENT TO THE Patent Laws. The 
following is the only amendment made to our 
Patent Laws during the late session of Congress : 
An Actin addition to an act to promote the 
progress of the useful arts: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That appeals provided for 
in the eleventh section of the act entitled an act 
in addition to an act to promote the progress of 
the useful arts, approved March 3d, 1839, may 
also be made to either of the assistant judges of 
the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia; and 
all the powers, duties, and‘responsibilities imposed 
by the aforesaid act, and conferred upon the chief 
judge, are hereby imposed and conferred upon 
each of the said assistant judges. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case 
appeal shall be made to the said chief judge, or 
to either of the said assistant judges, the Com- 
missioner of Patents shall pay to such chief judge 
or assistant judges, the sum of $25 required to 
be paid by the appellant into the Patent Office by 
the eleventh section of the said act on said appeal. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That sec 
tion thirteen of the aforesaid act, approved March 
3d, 1839, is hereby repealed. [Approved August 
30, 1852. 
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To Cure Hams. AsI have seen numerous 
receipts for curing hams, and as I have tried the 
annexed for several years, and found it to excel 
every other in my estimation, I take the liberty 
to send it to you, that you may publish it for the 
benefit of any who may be disposed to try it. By 
letting my ham remain iu the pickle, it is less 
trouble to keep it than by any other method which 
I have found, and it keeps sweet and tender all 
summer. 
Take a barrel, and turn over an old pan or ket- 
tle, and burn cobs, (I think the best,) or hard 
wood, for seven or eight days, keeping water on 
the head to prevent drying. Make a pickle with 
eight pounds of salt, six ounces saltpetre, two 
quarts of molasses, and three gallons of water, 
to one hundred pounds. Boil and skim the pickle 
thus prepared. Then pack your ham io the bar- 
rels, and when the pickle is cold, pour it on to 
the meat, and in four weeks you have excellent 

ham, very tender, and well smoked. 
[Cultivator. 





Taxinc Saeep rrom Pasture. The time 
for taking sheep from the pastures, must depend 
on the state of the weather’ and food. Severe 
frosts destroy much of the nutriment in the 
grasses, and they soon after cease to affurd ade- 
quate nourishment. Long exposure to cold storms, 
with such food to sustain them, will rapidly re- 
duce their condition. The only safe rule is to 
transfer them to their winter quarters the first day 
they cease to thrive abroad. 





To preserve meadows in their productiveness, 
it is necessary to harrow them every second au- 


Esq., of Salem, and sung with great eclat, by Mr. 


eel 
EULOGY ON A. J. DOWNING. 
We mentioned in our last, the receipt of the 


MOTHER EARTH. 


The following song was written by Edwin Jocelyn, 





B ; - i eulogy delivered by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of 

rown, at the dinner of the Essex County Agricultural . * 

alg ; i - 4 Boston, before the Pomologicul Congress, on the 
y, at their late Show and Fair at Lawrence, : . 

iene death of the late A. J. Downing, Editor of the ! 


Horticulturist. 

Mr. Downing was author of the Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America. Also, of several valu- 
able works on Architecture, Landscape Garden- 
ing, &c. 

We have only room for the following extracts: 


AtR—** Dearest Mar.” 
O, Mother Earth, once more we’ve met 
Around the plenteous board, 
To taste the bounties of thy hand, 
With which our barns are stor’d, 
With manly pride, to-day, we bring 
The products of thy breast; 
No merit to ourselves we claim, 
But that of toil’s behest. 
Chorus. 


O bounteous Mother ! 


‘“* Mr. Downing was just what we have repre- 
sented, a se/f-taughi man. His name will appear 
in all coming time, emblazoned upon the roll of 
fame, among such worthies of that class as Reger 
Sherman, Benj. Franklin, David Rittenhouse, 
Benj. West, and Nathaniel Bowditch. He was 
not, perhaps, so profoundly scientific, yet he was 
well grounded in vegetable physiology, and in the 
first principles of the arts to which his life was 
devoted.§ Being the sovereign of his ow npowers 
and acquisitions, he could instantly bring them to 
bear on the subject of his investigations or dis- 
course. 

In his character we find that assemblage of 
virtues commonly called amiableness. On this de- 
pended the suavity of his maner, the sincerity 
of his friendship, and the freedom of his hospital- 
ity. His guests always received a hearty wel- 
come, and found at his residence a quiet home. 
Here Miss Bremer, whose fame in letters is like 
that of the Swedish nightingale in song, wrote 
the introduction to one of her works; and in 
speaking of his kindness and hospitality, she 
says: ‘*I never shall forget, nor ever be able 
fully to acknowledge them, feeling, as I here do, 
at this moment, all the blessings of a perfect 
home.’ 


Thy hand is open free; 
Thy childvea work on easy terms— 
The Crop, tor Industrie. 


Of course, we bring the Courser race, 
And every kind of Kine; 

Nor are we bearded Jews enough, 
To kick aside the Swine; 

And for the belly and the back, 
The tribe of Woolly Fleece,— 

Then Turkeys, Hens, and lesser fowls, 
Aud waddling Ducks and Geese. 


Chorus. 


And then we spread the golden store, 
Of Butter and of Cheese; 

Potatoes, Turnips, Onions, Beets, 
And Squashes, Beans and Peas; 

Nor shall the Pumpkin be forgot, 
That fruit of Yankee dish; 

In fine, we have, from P.t to Pie, 
All that the heart could wish. 


Chorus. 


And then, of Grains—Rye, Burley, Oats, 
And Wheat, and golden Maize; 

And Apples, Pears, Grapes, Peaches, Plums, 
O, these are glorious days. 

And then, the Implements of use, 
To better till our lands; 

The “ fizins”’ too, of fancy, taste, 
From Wives’ and Daughters’ hands. 


He also possessed, what is rarely found in 
combination with these qualities, keen perception, 
great energy, decision, and boldness. Blessed 
with an almost intuitive perception of character, 
he read men at a glance. When he was in Lon- 
don, he desired an assistant, who would return 
with him to America and aid him in the architec- 
tural department of his business. He visits the 
architectural exhibition in that city, and seeks an 
introduction to the Secretary of that association, 
to whom he reveals his object, and by whom he is 


Chorus. 
But, Farmers, now the time would fail, 
A Catalogue to give; 
Sure, all who do not till the soil, 
Do not “begin to liye.” 
But stop—our Daughters and our Sons;— 
And then, the joy of life ! 


oe cw — introduced to Mr. Calvert Vaux, as a gentleman 
re well qualified for the place. They exchange ref- 
Chorus. 


erences; and so readily did he inspire confidence 
in this stranger, and also perceive that he might 
safely repose the same in him, that on their inter- 
view the next morning, he concludes a contract, 
agrees upon the precise time when they will start 
from Liverpool four America, hastens to Paris 
to complete his unfinished business, fulfils his 
engagement, and intwo weeks they are unit- 


But, not of eatables alone, 
Our Mother gives us fvee,— 

A beverage she keeps in store, 
Of any quantity. 

*Tis said, within her secret depths, 
She works a constant still, 

And sends the “‘liquor’’ forth to man, 
Ia ceaseless spring and rill. 





—. 
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ee ne ae 
' be silent in death, our sense of justice accords to 
him an early immortality—a fame which history 
will cherish, art adorn, and grateful posterity te- 


vere. 


He is dead, yet how little of such men can per- 


ish! The clayey tenement may indeed fall and 
cromblé, but to him who dwelt in it, a place is 
assigned in the firmament of American genius, 
far above the storms and convulsions of earth— 
‘tin that clear upper sky,”’ where he shall shine 
forever, to illamine the path of intelligence, en- 
terprise and virtue, and henceforth to enkindle ia 
the human mind a love of order, taste and beauty. 


We rank him with those who start improvements 


which ; ' , 
are justly entitled to the « “ 


tude of mankind. Washington and his illustri- 
ous associates are dead ; but the liberty which 
they achieved still lives, and marches in triumph 
and glory through the earth. Franklin is dead ; 
but the spark which his miraculous wand drew 
from heaven, speaks with tongues of fire and elec- 
trifies the globe. Fulton is dead; but he awoke 
the spirit of invention which turns the machinery 
of man—aye, and he awoke also the genius of 
navigation. 
*‘And heaven inspired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And inunbounded commerce mixed the world.” 
Downing also is dead; but the principles ef ar- 
tistic propriety and ornament, of rural economy 
and domestic comfort, which he revealed, await a 
more full and perfeet development; and as they 
advance towards their glorious consummation, 
grateful millions shall honor and eherish his name. 
His MEMORY SHALL LIVE FOREVER. 





A SELF-HEATING SMOOTHING IRON. 
A new invention of this description has been 
submitted to our inspection and has been used by 
those in our service. It is somewhat larger than 
the ordinary flat-iron, and has a longer and higher 
handle. The body of the iron is hollow, and so 
constructed as to hold a smal! quantity of ignit- 
ed charcoal. A small damper at one extremity 
regulates the draft, and a little pipe at the other 
conveys away the imperceptible fume that is gen- 
erated. It is so arranged, that its supply of 
coal, small as it is, occupies one and a half or 
two hours in consumption, and keeps the iron for 
that Jength of time at a temperature admitting of 
uninterrupted use. The bottom of the iron is 
beautifully smooth and highly polished. The 
advantages consist, Ist, in Economy, one cent's 
worth of dry charcoal furnishing fuel for a whole 
days’ ironing. ad Convenience, it being inde- 
pendent of a stove or furnace, and therefore capa- 
ble of being used in any part of the house. 34d. 
Saving of labor in avoiding the constantly recur- 
ring necessity of carrying the iron to and from the 
fire. 4th. Avoiding the discomforts of a hot 





edly prosecuting their labors at Newburg.— 
Such was his activity, promptness and des- 
patch. 


Chorus. 


A portion too, she sets above, 
High on the “upper shelf,” 
And it is proved a “fixed fact,”’ 
She “takes a drop”’ herself ! 


The increasing extent of his business would 
have employed several common men ; his corres- 
pondence alone would have occupied a private 
secretary ; yet the number and urgency of his 
duties never depressed him, never confused him, 
never made him in ahurry, because he was 


; : F always the master, never the slave of his busi- 
Tis ‘‘smacking good”’ to animal, ease. 
And vegetable, too,— . eo e ~ . 
Exhilarating to the head, 
And giving strength anew. 
The Ox, so noted for ‘stiff horn,”’ 
Or lift, at wheel or raft, 
Will guzzle full, then, only feel 
The stronger for the draught. 


So, in the spring, you plain may see 
The blossoms on her face— 

Not “‘toddy blossoms’’—O, no, no, 
We hint no such disgrace. 


Chorus. 


We have spoken of the last hours of our la- 
mented friend—of the dreadful catastrophe which 
terminated his earthly career—of the circumstan- 
ces and influences in which his character was 
formed—of its most prominent and commanding 
features—of the great events of his public life—of 
his published works—and of his plans of future 
usefulness. 
As your humble servant, appointed to speak of 
his “‘life, character and virtues,”’ it is not proper 
for me to indulge personal and private partiality. 
It has been my endeavor to form such an enlight- 
ened judgment of his worth, and such an unbi- 
ased estimate of his numerous excellencies, as 
shall be in harmony with your own opinion, and 
shall command public confidence and respect. 
But, soon the ‘*blades” to drinking take— The duty we perform is without any expectation 
And svon the field “gets corned !”” of adding to the lustre of his fame. His works 
are his best eulogy—the most enduring monu- 
ments of his worth. 
But he has gone! His seat in this Congress 
is vacant! Another will make the report which 
was expected from him! We shall much miss 
his wise and leading counsels in our deliberations 
and discussions, his prompt and energetic action 
in onr endeavors to advance the worthy objects of 
this association, in the origin and progress of 
which his agency was so conspicuous. He has 
gone! He is numbered with those patrons and 
promoters of the ornamental and useful arts who 
rest from their labors ;—with the erudite and sage 
Pickering, the wise and laborious Buel, the ar- 
dent and scientific Mease, the humorous and po- 
etic Fessenden, the practical aud enterprising 
Lowell, the tasteful and enthusiastic Dearborn, 
the indefatigable and vesatile Skinner, the scien- 
tific and voluminous Loudon, and others of no- 
ble design and enduring fame. ‘These have fallen 
around us like the leaves of autumn; and Provi- 
dence now calls on us to inscribe on that star 
spangled roll the cherished name of Downing, 
struck down suddenly when his sun was at the 
zenith of its glory. 


Chorus. 


She pours it down from sailing cloud, 
On all her creatures, free. 

The grass “gets high,’’ potatoes “blue” — 
The fruit “gets up a tree ;”’ 

The ** Mountain dew,” (of Scottish name)— 
Each morning, drinks the clover— 

The oaks will ‘‘reel,”’ “top heavy” get,— 
The meadows ‘half-seas over.”’ 


Chorus. 


The well-plonghed lot, and careful hoed, 
With verdant rows adorn’d— 


And e’en your house, from abstinence, 
Gets dry in leaky plight— 
And then it takes a thorough “soak” — 
And, so the roof *‘gets tight.” 
Chorus. 


And here we tap the Merrimac, 
And from it constant draw,— 
So gravitation turns our wheels, 
All by the * Liquor Law.” 
But we must stop this ditty long, 
And drink each other’s healths. 
And, since so potent Mother’s “drops,” 
We'll just take “nothing else.” 


Chorus. 
O, bounteous Mother, 


Thou hast a ‘‘license’’ free ! 
Thy children quaff thy own “home brewed,” 
A “jolly set”’ are we. 





Scene ror THE Lantern. That was a comic 
scene, yesterday afternoon, of the Police lugging 
the venerable ‘‘Father Lampson” through the 
streets, vi et armis. A man at each leg and arm, 
and the body of the ancient one “‘levelled up” 
some two feet—rushing up State street, surround- 


ed by some hundred people; all the while the 
aforesaid venerable father protesting most lustily 
against such summary and undignified treatment. 
But so it was. There was Lampson, in his 
white whiskers, sanctimonious countenance, drab 
clothes, Sunday spectacles and unpolished san- 
dals, being precipitated, feet first, through State 
street, by four men, guardians of the peace. 
He was arrested on the steps of the Custom 
House, for disturbing the peace—the same con- 
sisting of preaching ‘‘the word of Jehovah,” as 
the ancient and long bearded man said. Either 
Father Lamson’s discourse was of .a tumultuous 
stamp, or else his hearers were in a tumultuous 
mood, for the 300 people assembled displayed 
much ungodliness, in the form of jeers, hoots, 
whistlings, &c. After having been in jug for 
several hours the venerable man was put into 
daylight and liberty again. Such is the course 
of the faithful. Preachers are often martyrs— 
and sometimes very funny ones. [Bee. 

Transrtantinc Evercreens. The roots, 
while out of the ground, should be kept moist, 
and they should never, fora moment even, be- 
come dried during the process of trasplantiog. 
Hence a rainy is recommended, in all cases, 








He rests in the bosom of his mother earth, in 
the city of his birth, and the sepulchre of his fa- 
thers, on the banks of that beautiful river where 
his boyhood sport, and where the choicest scenery 
inspired his opening mind with the love of nature 
—a spot which will be dear to the thousands of 
his admirers, and which onr love to him will con- 
strain us to visit. We may resort to his hospita- 
ble mansion, but he will no longer greet us with 
his cordial salutation, nor extend to us the right 
hand of fellowship. Wemay wend our way 
through his beautiful grounds, but he will not be 
there to accompany us: instead of his pleasant and 
instructive voice, which once dropped words of 
wisdom and delight on our ears, we shall hear the 
trees mournfully sighing in the breeze—the cy- 
press mourning his funeral dirge, and the willow 
weeping in responsive grief, ‘‘because he is not.” 
‘*His mortal has put on immortality.” 

When we think of the place which he occupied 
in the hearts of his countrymen and cotempora- 
ries—of the expanding interest which he has 
awakened in the rural arts, the refinements and 
comforts of society—of his unfinished plans, which 
others, inspired by his genius, will unfold and 
consummate—and of his works, which will be ad- 











is said this rule may be depended on. 





tumn, apply top-dressings, and roll them. 


and especially the roots are denuded. 





room. 5th. Facilitating neatness, the iron not 
being soiled by contact with the fire, but always 
retaining its perfect gloss. 6th. Despatch, in in- 
volving a saving of all the time which is other- 
wise lost in exchanging the irons and keeping 
them in proper order. A bare inspection of the 
implement will satisfy any one that it is a decid- 
ed improvement, and our only surprise is that it 
has not been thought of before. We hear the 
most favorable accounts of it fiom those who 
have employed it. It is patented by Taliaferro 
Cummings & Bliss, near Maysville, Ky., and is 
used very extensively in that vicinity. N. D. 
Hunter whose office is at 398 Broadway, is, we 
understand, the general agent for the invention 
in this State. He has a personal standing which, 
we believe, would forbid his offering to the public 
a counterfeit improvement. [N. Y. Post. 


COL. PORTER'S REVOLVER. 

We witnessed atrial of it at a shooting gallery 
in the city a few days since. It is saying none 
too much to speak of it as the most effective, 
rapid and powerful revolver that we have seen 
tried. The arrangement in the weapon used, 
admits of only eighteen percussion caps, and 
consequently of only eighteen successive dis- 
charges. These were made within the time re- 
quired to pull the trigger for each discharge, and 
the few seconds occupied in taking out the cylin- 
der and substituting another. This operation 
was quite as rapid as the ordinary adjustment of 
a percussion cap and was completed in an instant. 
Some idea of the force of the gun may be 
gathered from the fact that immediately after 
the eighteenth ball was fired, there was a rush 
into the gallery of persons, stating that a man 
was shot by one of the balls. The alarm proved 
false ; but on examination, it was found that sev- 
eral of the balls had gone entirely through the 
thick plate of boiler iren placed behind the target, 
and through a rear partition, into rooms beyond. 
The soldier armed with this weapon may carry 
four of the loaded cylinders in his pocket, and 
thus discharge thirty-six balls in rapid succession, 
without pausing, and without reference to light or 
darkness, rain or sun. 

Such weapons, whether, they be peacenttkeis 
or otherwise, cannot fail to exert their influence 
in the quarrels of the nations, and will help to 
prevent or rapidly settle them. 

[N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 

A Taicx Watt. The British government 
are constructing at Dover an artificial harbor for 
the safety of shipping. It is te consist of a space 
of seven hundred acres, to be enclosed by a wall 
more than two miles in length; more than half 
of which space will at all times secure a depth of 
water from thirty to forty-twe feet at the lowest 
tide. The wall will be oinety feet wide at bottom, 
and fifty at top; the sides will be eighteen feet 
thick, and consist of immense blocks of solid 
stone, the middle filled in with artificial stove or 
concrete. The foundation of this stupendous 
work is now lying by companies of men who re- 
main several hours, with diving bells, ander the 
water. This gigantic display of human power 
and skill will, when fully completed, cost more 
than two millions sterling. 


[Boston Daily Advertiser. 








Winreeine Tea Roses. The following mode 
is reported by the editor of the Horticulturist as 
having been entirely successful the past severe 
winter : One foot of tan-bark, applied to the oval 
bed late in autumn, nearly covered al! the stems, 
the tallest being bent down. ‘This tan-bark was 
kept perfectly dry by means of three bundles of 
rye straw, formed into a circular radiating thatch, 
gathered to a point at the centre, forming whats 
farmer would call a cap. Keeping the tan dry 








mired when the tongues that now praise him shall 


is the great requisite. 
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A USELESS AND EXPENSIVE SHIP. 

It is correctly reported that the great ship called 
the Pennsylvania, built for the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States at an expense of eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, has become rotten and unse aworthy 
All the voyage she ever made was from the place 
where she was built to Norfulk, Va. Reckoning 
the interest on what she cost, and the sum will 
amount to overt one million of dollars—and all 
for whatt Echo answers, what? and that is 
the best answer that can be given. 

And yet itis all very well. No one complains. 
Politicians, who are always on the scent to hunt 
up extravagances and defalcations, are silent 
about this. It is all very well—all a matter of 
course. The Navy must be well supplied with 
ships, and ships will rot. Now, if a million of 
dollars had been asked for the establishment of 
some national agricultura! institution, how aston- 
ished some demagogues would have been. What 
awful shrugging of shoulders, and twitching of 
eyebrows, and wagging of tongues there would 
have been. If, perchance, such an amount had 
been granted, and a national school, or some 
other useful institution established, how certain 
uneasy mortals would have agonized about the 
extravagance of Congress, and the great waste 
of the people's money. But now—oh, la, it’s 
only a seventy-four gone to decay. It only cost 
a million, aod Uncle Sam is able to build two or 
three more better ones. So is is, nations are 
more willing to pay extravagantly for their follies 
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BLACK VARNISH FOR IRON WORK. 

We were requested, last week, to publish a 
recipe for making a good black varnish for iron 
work. We find the following recommended by 
Cooley, as a good one for the iron work of car- 
riages and other nice work: ‘Take asphaltum, 
48 Ibs.; melt it and add boiled oil 10 gallons, red 
lead and litharge, each 7 |bs.; dried powdered 
copperas, 3 lbs. Boil for two heurs, then add 
dark gum amber, (melted,) 8 Ibs.; hot linseed 
oil, 2 gallons. Boil for two hours longer, or till 
as little of the mess when cooled may be rolled 
into pills; then withdraw the heat, and afterwards 
thin down with oil of turpentine, 30 gallons. 

If so large an amount is not wanted, the same 
proportions may be used in smaller quantities. 

For a Black Japan—Asphaltum, 50 lbs.; dark 
gum anime, 8 lbs. Melt, add linseed oil, 12 gal- 
lons ; boil, add dark gum amber, 10 Ibs., previ- 
eusly melted and boiled with linseed oil, 2 gallons. 
Add the driers, (lead, litharge and copperas,) and 


proceed as before. This may be used for wood 
or metals, 





MAINE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association had a session during the past 
week, at Winthrop, and was very fully attended. 
Messis. Baker and Southard, of Boston, were 
the Lecturers, Mr. Fitch, of Lawrence, perform- 
on the piano. These gentlemen are masters of 
their profession, and exhibited great experience 
and skill, as well as tact, in conducting the per- 
formances, and in unfolding the principles of this 
great and pleasing science to their classes. ‘*Great 
is drill,” says Ralph Waldo Emerson; and the 
‘*drill’’ on this oceasion, while it was new to 
most of the members, will long be remembered 
and practiced as efficient and valuable lessons. 
The session was characterized througheut with 
harmony and unanimity, and full both of pleasure 
and instruction. On Friday evening, a concert 
was given in the Congregational Meeting House. 
This closed the session, and on the next morning 
each took their way homeward abundantly pleased 
and satisfied with the occasion and the time spent. 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR AT WATERVILLE. 

The North Kennebec Agricultural Society 
held their annual Show and Fair at Waterville, 
last week. We have not heard the particulars. 
The Waterville Mail says in regard to it. 

This festival has been one of great pleasantness, 
notwithstanding the small display of stock. There 
were a good number of excellent cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry, but not so many as at 
some previous exhibitions. 

The show at the Hall was one of the most at- 
tractive we have seen, though the number of ar- 
ticles was not large. 

Dr. Bates’ address was one of rare excellence 
—off-handed, useful and amusing—and but for 
the vote of the Society to request a copy for 
publication, we should promise our readers an 
abstract. 








Pomouosicat. A basket of fine, large and 
fair apples has been received from Mr. Nathan 
Hall, of Kennebec. It was made up of severa! 
varieties, Greenings, Baldwins, and some others 
names not known. 

From D. A. Fairbanks, four varieties of seed- 
lings, that originated in his orchard at Winthrop 
They are of good size and flavor, but not as yei 
named. 

From J. H. Hartwell of this city. Ribston 
Pippin, large and beautiful. Porters, Yellow 
Bellflowers, Flushing Spitsenburg, Blue Pear- 
main, Baldwin and a large sweet apple beautifully 
streaked with red, name not known. These spec- 
imens were uneommonly fine. Mr. Hartwell has 
one of the best orchards of choice fruit in thie 
section. 





Isanetta Grapes versus Jack Frost. The 
grape growers of Maine, will read our friend A. 
Johnston's Grape “Jog book,’’ with much grati- 
fieation ; inasmuch, as he demonstrates, that Isa- 
bella grapes bid defiance to Frost, snow and ice, 
and altho’ they may even become frozen together, 
yet, they will come out plump and juicy, unseath- 
ed and unharmed. 





A coop Crop or Corn, &c. Mr. Oliver 
Peaslee, of Albion, has raised, on less than two 
acres of land, during the past year, one hundred 
and fifty-five baskets full of ears of corn. The 
basket holds five pecks. Jn addition to this, he 
raised on the same land, six loads of pumpkins. 
From six hills of squashes he raised two hundred 
and fifty pounds. The cern is bright and sound, 
and the pumpkins and squashes of first rate 
quality. 








Pitt Router. A Vermonter (Mr. Pond, of 
Rutland, Vt.) has invented a machine to manv- 
facture pills. By turning a crank, it is said they 
will drop like hailsiones, and are formed so glob- 

‘ ular and smooth that is is really a pleasure to 
swallow them. Why couldn’t he put it to manu- 
facturing sugar plums? 





Goon Seeov Wuear. A beautiful specimen of 
winter wheat, raised by Mr. Hiram Craig, of this 
city, on his farm, has been left for inspection at 
our office. It is plump and clean. Mr. C. has 
sundry bushels to dispose of, and it will do very 
well tosow itnow. 











EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Gueason’s PicroriaL. This is the only Amer- 
ican work of the kind now published, and for 
beauty of appearance, neatness of typography, 
and finish of engravings, is not surpassed by any 
other publication, Gleason's publishing hall, in 
Boston, is a palace, andis well worth a visit from 
any one desiring to see the sights of the city. 
The pictorial is issued weekly, at the price of 
$2.00 per volume, in advance. . 

Knicxersocxer Macazine. This periodical 
for October has made its appearance. Although 
the publisher, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent year, reduced the price of his work from $5 
to $3, the literary matter continues full as_enter- 
taining as ever, and so far from falling off in in- 
terest, we think the work is better, if possible, 
than before. Should any misanthrope apply to 
us for a cure for the ‘*blues,’’ we should recom- 
mend a perusal of the **Editor’s Table,” and 
have no doubt the prescription would be followed 
by the most beneficial results. This magazine is 
published by Samuel Hueston, New York, at the 
rate of $3 per annum. 

Tue Carpet Bac. This is one of the most 
comfortably interesting papers of the age. It is 
full of good sense, nonsense, fun, frolic, senti- 
ment and philosophy, all done up in a neat pack- 
age, in the best style of the newspaper art. It is 
united with the Boston Pathfinder, and it comes 
out in a neater, newer, and smaller type than be- 
fore, in which are two pages devoted to finding 
paths for travellers and enquirers for the way 
they should go. 

Wuic Review. The Whig Review for Octo- 
ber has a good portrait of Hon. John Bell, U. S. 
Senator from Tennessee, and several very valua- 
ble articles on various subjects. This is a peri- 
odical conducted with good sense, talent, and, for 
a politician, with much candor. 

Morretu’s Miscettany. We have received 
the second volume of this work, and find that it 
is fully equal to the first. The work is made up 
principally of selections ; altho’ there are some 
original articles in the present number. It is 
published by Arthur Morrell, No. 25, Park Row, 
New York, at $1,50 per year; or 124 cents per 
volume. 








L, A- GODEY, ESQ. 

Our friend Godey, of the Lady’s Book, writes 
us as follows, in reference to the Latin quotation 
we gave him, not long since, about dead folks. 
He asks, ‘‘why don’t they originate?” Because 
they haven’t got the gumption. Now if a man 
hasn’t got the gumption to originate, do, pray, 
let him imitate. This isa land of liberty, you 
know. Every man hasa right to start in the 
race, but ‘the devil take the hindmost,”’ and that 
is bad enough without being laughed at. 

Dear Sir :—I think your quotation applies to 
the man, and not his works. Had you been pes- 
tered as I have, with numerous imitators, you 
would als orejoice when one of them became de- 
funet. The curse of our countrymen is imitation. 
They wait until some one has struck a vein, and 
then, hey! they are all on foot. Why don't 
they originate? Itextendseverywhere. I erect- 
ed, over my mother's remains, a plain and simple 
monument, at Laurel Hill. The person who 
owns the next lot applied to the sculptor to have 
one made exactly like it. He refused, and, with 
difficulty, persuaded the person to have one some- 
what different, and the best of it is—he had no 
one buried there to put it over. 

Truly yours, 

Philadelphia, Oct. 2, 1852. 


L. A. Gopry. 





Kennesec aNpD Portitanp Rartroap. The 
annual meeting of the stock holders of this road, 
was holden in this city, on Thursday of last 
week. The meeting organized by the choice of 
Edward Swan of Gardiner, as President, and 
after reading the Reports of the financial 
condition of the road by the President of the 
Company the following Board of Directors were 
chosen for the ensuing year. 

Ruel Williams, Augusta; J. D. Lang, Vas- 
salbdro’ ; Geo. F. Patten, Bath; Wm. D. Sew- 
all, Bath; M. S. Hager, Richmond; F. T. 
Lally, Gardiner ; Joseph M’Keen, Brunswick. 


The meeting was the largest ever held since 
the organization of the company, and the best 
feeling prevailed. The road is said to be ina 
prosperous condition. 


Avcusta Lyecum. Arrangements have been 
made for the action of the Augusta Lyceum dur- 
ing the coming winter. The following gentle- 
men have been chosen directors: L. M. Morrill, 
J. H. Williams, N. Edwards, E. Fenno, A. G. 
Dole, Wm. R. Smith, S. Titcomb, D. C. Stan- 
wood, 

L. M. Morrill, President; J. H. Williams, 
Vice President; N. Edwards, Secretary; E. Fen- 
no, Treasurer. 

We shall have more to say of the Lyceum in 
our next, when we hope to be able to present a 
list of the lecturers éngaged, and to state the 
time of the opening of the ceurse. 


SE 








Votuntary Muster. Altho’ the military laws 
of this State have been so altered and amended 
as to do away with the old fashioned musters, 
we see that they are still held in some parts of 
the State, on the ‘‘voluntary principle.” We 
learn that there will be a muster of this kind at 
Kingfield, on Saturday, the 16th inst. It isa 
muster of the First Regiment, second Brigade, 
eighth Division of the Volunteer Militia of Maine, 
underthe command of Gen. Wm. Tripp. The 
Division of Artillery, under the command of 
Major E. C. Belcher, will also appear on parade. 
No doubt our Kingfield friends will imbibe some- 
what of ‘military ardor,’’ from this gathering 
among them. 








Meoicinat Cop Liver Ow. The beneficial 
effects of Cod Liver Oil in the treatment of pul- 
monary consumption ; are, we believe, fully es- 
tablished by experience, and acknowledged by 
medical men generally. Mr. Burnett of Boston, 
has taken great pains to furnish a superior article. 








which he warrants to be pure and fresh. We 
refer to his advertisement. 
AnoTHer “‘tHumPinc Bic’? Potato. Our 


neighbor Norcross, of Winthrop village, showed 
us, the other day, a potato, of the white christie 
variety, raised in his garden, which weighs two 
pounds, and a very handsome, well-preportioned, 
likely-looking potato it is. 





Cow Kittep sy tue Cars. The morning 
train of cars for Portland, on Monday, run into a 
cow, breaking her leg and injuring her, so that 
she had to be killed. 





A Lance Tunnet. The upper part of Cincin- 
nati is inaccessible by railroads, in consequence of 
hills which rise 500 feet above the level of the 
plain. A company has been formed to tunnel the 
hill, for the benefit of all the railways approach- 
ing from the Ohio side. This tunnel will be 
6,000 feet in length, and will have 2,000 feet of 
side cuttings. It is intended to lay it with four 
tracks, and thus provide for six or eight different 
railways, who will each contribute to its receipts. 





Fatat Accipent at a Mititary Encamp- 
MENT. At an encampment in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Saturday morning last, Adam Gilcher, a Ger- 
man member of the Lafayette Guards, was acci- 
eng hoe dead by James Cromley, a member 
of the National Guards. They had just been re- 
lived from duty as sentries, and were skylarking. 
The Jmusket was one taken at random froma 
stack near at hand, and had been leaded contrary 
to the rules of the encampment. ‘ 


For the Maine Farmer. 
THE ISABELLA GRAPE, WILL FROST INJURE IT? 

Mr. Epiror.—The question above, will grow 
to be of quite as much consequence to the grape 
grower, as are to the world generally, the grave 
queries ; ‘* will saltpetre explode!’ or, ‘who 
struck Billy Pattersont’? None to blame are you, 
my dear Sir, for looking askant, at this ‘‘new 
doctrine,” fur I could not believe it myself, for 
several years; and to this day, I hasten to my 
register every extra cold night, to read once more 
what the Isabella grape has endured, with posi- 
tively, no injury whatever. 

I went to sea once, in my younger days, and 
learned many a useful lesson, adrift upon the 
great deep. I learned to ‘keep a log” as it is 
termed, and record truthfully, all that happened 
daily. Ikeep one yet; and every days’ heat 
and cold, frost and drouth, wind or calm, goes 
steadily into the record, and I guess at nothing, 
that I ever extract therefrom. I would part with 
all my books ; Burns, Shakespeare, Macauley or 
Stowe; before I would surrender ‘‘my log.”’ I 
will stick to it, and every thing that is written 
in it, as a faithful transcript, of all that happens 
in Wiscasset, as far as therein recorded. I will 
give a few extracts just as written down. 

1850. 

July 6th. Planted fodder corn. 

(Will farmers take the hint next year’) 
Sept. 5. Isabella grapes slightly change. 
9. Began to color. 


15. First light frost this morning. 
23. Isabella grapes color very well. 
29. All the grapes in fine order. 
30. Light frost this morning. 
Oct. 3. Heavy S. E. storm last night. 
7. Frost nipped squash vines and dahlias. 
8. Gathered some Isabella grapes. Ther. 
29° at8 A. M. 
22. Sent a box of fruit to Doctor Holmes : 
grapes, &c. 
(Dost remember, Doctor *) 
29. Hard frost, ice 4-10 of an inch thick. 
Ther. 22° 7 A. M. 
30. Dahlias gone, and vine leaves severely 
frosted. 
31. Grapes not injured! Gather most of 
remainder. 
(Please notice my surprise.) 
Nov. 1. Grapes bear 22° without injury ! 


9. Grapes yet uninjured—very fine. 


15. Splendid weather all this week. 

19. Pruned large Isabella vine, and gather- 
ed a few bunches Isabellas; first rate 

26. Covered Isabella vine with boughs, &c 

29. Trees loaded with ice. Winter has 


come. 

Yeu will see the testimony, all hangs together 
here ; but still, I found myself often looking i 
over, and wondering if it could be all just so. 

I get a book with more room in it next year. 

1851. 
Isabella grapes begin to change a little. 
First light frost on sidewalks ; nothing 
nipped. 
Frost again, light. Grapes change fast, 
mildew on Pitmaston vines, checked by 
sulphur solution, put on with syringe. 
Frost nips the Dahlias and garden 
vines. 
Heavy frost last night; Ice 2-10 inch 
thick in back yard. Red beans killed 
Grape /eaves still uninjured, even on the 
north side of house. Ther. down t 
25° at 6 A. M. 
Gather five bunches Pitmaston grapes, 
splendid ; Jargest bunch weighs 17 oz 
7. Gathered all the Pitmaston, and sweet- 
water grapes fully ripe, and very fine 
indeed. Isabellas nearly black, excep: 
the stray bunches. 
Hard frost this morn. ice 4 inch thick 
Grape leaves nipped a little ; Fruit first 
rate, and very well colored. 
Hard Frost, ice 2-8 inch thick. 
Heavy gale and storm, N. E., thunder 
and torrents of rain. 
Gathered one bushel Isabella grapes. 
Took off another bushel Isabellas, firsi 
rate. Cloudy, murky and rain at last. 
high wind, 
Took off 40 bunches grapes (Isabella) 
from the above vine, perfectly ripe anc 
sweet,—rain, rain, rain. 
Wind changed suddenly last eve at 10 
o'clock, and blows hard all this day. 
from N. E. to N.N.W. A deluge ot 
rain, and ends off with one inch of 
snow. Gathered the last of the Isabellas’ , 
140 bunches frozen together, but s@li 
unhurt ! 
This morning took ice 4 inch thick, 
from a barrel in back yard. Grape 
leaves all frost-bitten, and ground froze 
hard. 

The grapes, (the 140 bunches) were laid on 2 
cloth on the kitchen table, and in a few moments 
the snow and ice dissolved; running off on the 
floor. The grapes were then spread in a cool 
dry room, on newspapers laid upon the floor ; 
about a week after the whole crop, 500 bunches. 
or 200 lbs. were packed in cotton, in boxes, pro- 
miscuously, and it was an impossible thing, for 
any one of my friends, to find a frozen or damaged 
bunch, or te know any difference between them 
They were all excellent, and kept admirably dur- 
ing the winter. They will keep through to April, 
and are worth 20c. per Ib. in February. 

1852. 
A most gloomy Sabbath. Rains in- 
cessantly all day, and blows hard in 
squalls. The large Isabella vine gets 
a good thrashing, and some of the 
branches Jaden with fruit, are torn off. 
The Damsons blow off and are getting 
ripe. 
First frost this morning, nothing nip- 
ped yet. 
Fine weather this Sabbath ; the grape: 
all color well, (the Isabella;) The 
** native,” a new vine in the garden, 
shews a berry or two slightly colored. 
Pitmaston, and Sweetwater grapes 
about ripe. Isabellas well turned, 
reddish purple, with some green berries 
and bunches. The ‘‘native’’ hardly 
changes in earnest. 
Smart frost this morn; garden vines all 
killed, and water freezes the thickness 
of window glass. 
First universal hard frost this morning. 
Dahlias, beans, sweet corn, fig leaves, 
and many other things frozen; 29° at 
sun rise, 30° at7 A.M. The Arbor 
vine (Isabella) extensively frosted. The 
‘*native’’ stands it bravely, and I see 
no further signs of rot in the berries; 
no fruit hurt, of course. 
A mild, lovely day, as the girls say. 
The grapes all change fast, and many 
Isabella bunches are black, but, J do 
not consider them ripe yet, by any 
means. 

Ihave thus given you a few extracts, from a 
pretty full written record, and have omitted alto- 
gether the Thermometer record, noticed thrice 


Sep.13. 
15. 


17. 


23. 


Oct. 3. 


27. 


28. 


Sep.12. 


14. 


Oct. 2. 


able room. I rely upon the strict and Jiteral truth 


that the unbelievers wi/l come and see. 1 cannot 
say that it requires frost to ripen the fruit of the 
Isabella vine, nor did I ever assert this ; but I do 
assert that my fruit bea yearly, 22° without 





injury ; and that I never will gather this variety 





. 


‘ this distance, and 500 Jb. four times this dis- 


daily, and weather, as occupying too much valu- 


of every syllable of this diary, and all I ask is” 


| of grape again, 










October 25th, unless the 
leaves of the elms, horsechesnuts, beeches and 
maples shall pr ly fall, and the carriage 
wheels on the frozen ground, bid me beware. 
They can, and ought to be raised by every farmer 
and gardener jn the State, and the oracular 
** can't be done,” of those that never tried as | 
have done, should deter no one from the attempt. 
My “ native”? js } with splendid fruit, many 
bunches will weigh a pound ; and the berries are 
larger and finer than the Isabella. We shall soon 
know of their goodhess and flavor. The vine is 
certainly hardier than any other, and it weathers 
the winters admirably. ‘Several gentlemen in 
this town, are raiging the Isabella grape with 
complete success, They train and prune as I do, 
and are not worried at a little white frost. You 
shall see and laste My fruit, Mr. Editor, and then 
may select, if you can, the frozen bunch. 
Good bye. A. J.,: Fe. 
Wiscasset Oct. Yth. 





For the Farmer. 
VILLAGE RAIL PATHS. 

It has been one of my studies to inquire how 
villages may enjoy the advantages of populous 
towns. Can families living in villages, and on 
farms two or three miles distant, so concentrate 
atone point as to enjoy the advantages of schools, 
religious meetings, business and general social 
accommodations which flarge townsmen enjoy ! 
Rail Paths have been proposed to accomplish 
this object. These are light iron tracks to be 
operated on by hand cars. Farey, a recent writ- 
er on the Steam Engine, says that te power of 
man may be assumed equal to that of raising 375 
pounds through thespace of ten feet in a minute, 
and that a stout laborer will continue to work at 
this rate eight hoursaday. Ona level railroad 
we may estimate the traction of 200 Jb. at ten 
miles per hour, atten pounds. That is, it would 
require the same force to raise up ten pounds ten 
feet high, as to move 2000 lb. forward ten feet. 
But a stout laborer can raise 375 Ib. ten feet in a 
minute ; and 375 Ib. is thirty-seven and a half 
times ten pounds. The force he exerts therefore 
would move thirty-seven and a half times 2000 
Ib. ten feet in a minute ; or, which is equivalent, 
it would move 2000 Jb. thirty-seven and a half 
times ten feet, or 375 feet in a minute, which is 
equal to four miles and 1380 feet in an hour. 
This would be equivalent to moving 1000 |b. twice 


tance in an hour; or a little more than seventeen 
miles. 

But Rail Paths cannot be made perfectly lev- 
el; and therefore some allowance must be made 
for inequalities of surface. In many cases prac- 
ticable routes may be found; and they may be 
found in more cases than would at first be sup- 
posed, even in hilly countries. In fact one rea- 
son why some tracks are so hilly is that level 
vallies are cut down so deep through them. The 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence railroad passes from 
the valley of the Androscoggin to that of the 
Connecticut, on grounds but 1115 feet above tide 
water at Portland, which is an ascent of but about 
ten feet ina mile. From the tide at Hallowell, 
121 miles to the Bridge at Moose River, a branch 
of the Kennebec, the average ascent per mile is 
only ten and one-fourth feet in 515. If the ascent 
in a mile were ten feet and fifty-six hundredths of 
a foot, the traction would be increased, so that the 
stout laborer supposed would move forward 500 
Ib. but twelve miles per hour, or 1000 Ib. six 
miles per hour. 
move forward, in his working day of eight hours, 
500 lb. ninety-six miles; or 1000 |b. forty-eight 
miles, 

But we have in view only short distances for 
travel about home. Now this travel is far more 
important to economical and social progress than 
is supposed. And the great railroads made the 
inconveniences of remoteness from a social and 
commercial centre more obvious. We wish to 


At this, last rate, he would | 


GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c 

Thomas Davis, the condemned, whose sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life, was re- 
moved from Jail to the State Prison on the 5th 
inst., making in all eight different persons in that 
institution who were severally sentenced to be 
executed. Four or five of them are in close con- 
finement for misconduct. Two for having at- 
tempted the lives of their keepers. 

Three Dollars to New ‘York. ‘The fare by the 
way of Norwich from Boston to New York, is | 
reduced to $3. 

A good wife's duty. During the time that the 
late Sir Robert Peel was Premier, Lady Jane Peel 
was in the habit of pasting all the articles which 
appeared in the newspapers against him, ona 
screen. ‘*Well,’’ remarked a person, ‘‘there is 
nothing very singular in that, it is but the duty 
of every good wife to screen her husband's faults.”” 

Will Contested. The latest English papers 
say that the will of Neild, the miser, who left all 
his property to Queen Victoria, will be contested 
by the heirs, on the ground that he was insane 
when he made it. The papers also mention that 
Victoria had determined upon building a new 
castle for herself out of the money so bequeathed 
to her. The castle would cost about £100,000. 

Perfection in making perfumery. So perfect 
were the Egyptians in the manufacture of per- 
fumes, that some of their ancient ointment, pre- 
served in an alabaster vase in the museum at Aln- 
wick, still retains a powerful odor, though it must 
be between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. 


Heavy Damage. A man named Piper has re- 
covered $8000 damages at Martinsburg, Va., 
from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for injuries 
received while in the cars of that company. 

Swedish Emigrants. Our streets, says the Bee, 
were yesterday again vocal with the cheers and 
gay with the flags and banners of a large band of 
Swedish emigrants, just landed at this port. 
Nearly 300, consisting of men, women and chil- 
dren, formed in procession and marched from the 
wharf to the Worcester depot, where they took 
the cars West, for Wisconsin. They were a fine 
looking band. 

Fatal Accident. A boy about eight years of 
age, named John Armstrong, was killed gn the 
Old Colony Railroad in South Boston, near the 
first bridge, about 11 o'clock Saturday forenoon, 
He was walletng upon the track and endeavoring 
to avoid the express freight train coming in, 
was run over by the gravel train, coming in an 
opposite direction, and instantly killed. 





Important decision. A telegraphic report from 
New Orleans says that Judge McCaleb has de- 
clared the will of the late Mr. McDonough void, 
and that the immense property bequeathed to the 
cities of Baltimore and New Orleans, and the 
states of Louisiana and Maryland, will now be 
distributed among the heirs at law. 

Smart fellow, that. A cute down easter says 
he once saw a fellow who could lie down and 
jump over himself stand up and jump under him- 
self, turn round and jump beside himself, and then 
turn back and jamp Jim Crow. 

For those afflicted with warts. We find in one 
of our exchanges a recommendation of solid potash 
to cure warts. The potash is to be rubbed on the 
warts, and the application, it is said, will effec- 
tually kill them. 

The police in London. In London there are 
about 3,700 policemen on duty all night, and 
about 1,800 allday. During the night they never 
cease patrolling the whole time they are on duty, 
being forbidden even to sit down. 

To restore writing. A hot iron, held on the 





spotted parts of letters damaged by salt water, 
many of which have lately arrived from California, 
will assist very much to bring back the writing. 

Another ** Yankee Notion.”? <A letter from 
California says:—‘*A man from Illinois has just 
arrived from Independence, having driven the 





give to those who reside on farms three or four 
miles from a central village, the advantage both 


entire distance two thousand turkeys, all hale and 
j hearty. They cost him about fifty cents apiece 


of their rural residence, and of a village residence | jp the States, and the cost of feeding them was 


too. 
which detract from the value of a good farm, on 
account of its remote location. If we can have 
Rail Paths, so that a man can step into his hand 
car, weighing with his own person, 500 Ib., and 
can by 15 minutes labor travel three miles toa 
general centre, on a road solid all seasons of the 
year, we may do much for the advancement of 
society. We wish to do two things; first, to en- 
able men easily to get together for religious, lite- 
rary, commercial and social purposes; and sec- 
ondly, to enable families to scatter freely over a 
given surface, so as best to avail themselves of 
the soil, and of all which the earth affords as 
means of living and of business. 


The Rail Paths we have had in view, are not, 


expected to be strong enough to bear at one part 
more than one-hundredth part the weight to be 
borne on common railroads. They may, there- 
fore, be very slight and very cheap; and thus 
may wind around hills and along vallies, and 
may easily cross streams and ravines. But they 
must have double tracks, that there may be unob- 
structed passing in each direction at all hours. 
If they cannot be getterally introduced, they may, 
to some extent ; and, so far, they may add great- 
ly to the value of much property, now of little 
worth on account of its distance from population 
and centres of business. VILLAGER. 


FARMERS CLUB AT NEWPORT. 

We copy. the following communication from 
the Bangor Courier. We think that the system 
of town clubs is one calculated to benefit greatly 
the cause of agriculture in this State. 

I attended the annual Cattle Show, Exhibi- 
tion and Fair of the Farmers’ Club of Newport, 
in this county, on Wednesday the 15th inst. 
Much interest was manifested, not only by the 
members of the Club, but also by the Ladies, 
who contributed their full share in making the 
exhibition what it emphatically was, truly inter- 
esting and_ profitable. And notwithstanding the 
poor pastures and short feed, that caused much 
stock to be kept from the Show, yet there was a 
fine collection of beautiful cattle and horses of 
the best and improved breeds. I have attended 
many County Cattle Shows in this State, and have 
never seen the trial of the strength of oxen equal 
that in Newport, on this occasion. Cattle of com- 
mon size, moved with ease a drag loaded with 
stones supposed to weigh fifty handred, and from 
8 to 12 men besides, each man that used the 
goad stick appeared to be a scientific teamster. 
The Agricultural, Horticultural and Manufactur- 
ing department of the exhibition was very interest- 
ing and reflects much credit on the farmers and 
their wives and daughters of Newport. The 
successful operation of the Farmers’ Club in 
Newport demonstrates to the world what an 
important influence can be exerted in favor of 
agriculture, by an association of a few individuals 
of energy and perseverance. 

Let others go and do likewise. 

Kenduskeag, Sept, 28 1852. 





E. F. C. 





A Ricu Discovery. A scene occurred at 
Leonard and Pierce’s auction room, Tremont, 
Row, on Saturday, eclipsing almost anything yet 
attempted by the great wizard Anderson. Among 
the articles offered for sale was an antique escri- 
toiral box, or desk, which attracted considerable 
attention on account of its beauty, and intricacy of 
make. Just ptevious to its sale a lad was 
examining its numerous apartments, and hav- 
ing satisfied his curiosity, was about clos- 
ing it, when his finger touched a secret 
spring, and, “presto change,” open flew a little 
secret door, presenting to the gaze of the aston- 
ished youth five ten dollar pieces, and ten five 
dollar pieces, all glittering as when new from the 
mint, and $25 in Spanish and American silver 
coin! The news of the discovery soon spread 
through the neighborhood, and great was the 
crowd, and greater was the curiosity manifested, 


We wish to remove the inconveniences! nothing ; they fed themselves. He has been of- 


fered eight dollars apiece. 

Cheap postage in Canada. Thecheap Postage 
system has operated well in Canada, and the Post- 
master General recommends a further reduction 
to one penny—two cents in our currency—on 
letters, at the end of two years. 

Freemasons’ Celebration. The Freemasons are 
making preparations to celebrate the 100th anni- 





| versary of the initiation of George Washington 


into their order. It will take place November 4th, 
,at Faneuil Hall. 


Freak of Nature. A chestnut tree in Pottsville, 

Pa., is covered with fresh blossoms, and at the 
same time hanging full with seasonable burrs. 

The frosts of a few nights past have somewhat 
| Shorn it of its bloom, but enough may yet be seen 
to mark the singular anomaly. 

Supposed Discovery of the Clay Medal. Aman 
has recently been arrested in the Kingdom of 
Hanover, having in his possession $2000 in Amer- 
ican coin, a large quantity of valuable jewelry and 
a large gold medal, which is believed to be the 
very ‘“‘Clay medal,”” which mysteriously disap- 
peared from New York some little time since. 
The man is an old convict in Hanover, and had 
recently arrived from America, where he has 
been for some time. 


Singular Case. <A suit was lately brought in 
Bainsable county Mass., which grew out of the 
simple aet of shaking hands. The defendant 
it appears, seized the hand of the plaintiff to 
shake it, and in doing so he grasped it so tightly 
as to crush the bones and thereby cripple it forever. 
The hand became ulcerated, and many of the 
bones have been discharged from the wound. 
The result of the trial is not yet heard from. 


A Singular Fact for these days of Locomotion. 
Mrs. Polly Hemingway, who died in North- 
bridge, Sept. 30th, at the age of eighty three, 
had never been but fifieen miles distant from the 
place of her birth. She was born in Uxbridge, 
and once in her youth went to Worcester, fifteen 
miles from her home. 


A fine sentiment. ‘‘The memories of child- 
hood, the long, far away days of boyhood, the 
mother’s love and prayers, the voice of a departed 
playfellow, the ancient church and schoolmaster 
in all their green and hallowed associations come 
upon the heart in the joyous time like the passage 
of a pleasantly remembered dream, and cast a ray 
of their own purity and sweetness over it.’’ 


A Londen Church. St. Paul's Cathedral, in 
London, cost $7,000,000. The clock in the tower 
has a pendulum 14 feet long, the weight at the 
end 112 pounds, the minute hands 75 pounds 
each, on four dials, and 8 feet Jong, the hour 
hands 44 pounds each, and 54 feet long. The 
dials are 19 feet in diameter. The figures are 24 
feet long. ‘The bell that strikes the hours is heard 
twenty miles in clear days, being 10 feet in diame- 
ter, and 44 tonsin weight. It is tolled on the death 
of the Dean, the Mayor, Bishop of London, or a 
member of the royal family. 


An Excellent Newspaper for Sale. The Pro- 
prietor of ** The Eclectic,’” Mr. Edwin Plummer, 
Portland, Me., offers the establishment for sale, in 
consequence of illhealth. The paper is a weekly, 
enjoys a high reputation, and has a large circula- 
tion. The offer is worthy the consideration of 
literary men and printers. 


Dinner at the Revere. The Directors of the 
Boston Bank partook of a sumptuous dinner at 








to witness the magic box. [Post. 


the Revere, on Wednesday. 








TERRIBLE RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 

A terrible accident occurred on the Boston, 
Concord and Montreal Railroad, on ‘Tuesday 
about 11 A.M. An extra train was coming from 
the steamboat Dover, at Meredith Village, N. H. 
en route for the State Fair, at Meredith Bridge. 
Soon afier it started, a car coupling broke while 
on a spile bridge near the Weirs. Befure the ac- 
cident could be repaired, another extra train from 
the steamer Dover, ran into it, and a most heart 
rending scene ensued, A number of platform 
cars were jammed together, and great injury of 
~~ - limb ensued. The following persons were 

illed :— ‘ 

A. Edgerly, Tuftonboroagh, drowned, has left 
a family. Jonathan McDuffie. Alton, drowned. 
John H. Smith, Clerk of the Courts of Straflurd, 
Dover, thrown into the water, but is supposed to 
have been killed, not drowned. Mr. Roberts, 
Holderness, killed. Both legs were taken off. 
Mr. Hutchinson, of Moultonboro’, died yes- 
terday. ‘The following is a list of wounded, so 
far as ascertaified :-— 

John M. Brackett, of Wolfboro’, both legs 
broken and one thigh—probably fatally injured, 
Thomas Cotton, Wolf boro’, one leg broke ; Hen- 
ry Stoddard, Wolfboro’, one leg broke ; Albert 
B. Chamberlain, Brookfield, one leg one thigh 
broke—very doubtful, A. Gilman, Alton, one leg 
broke ; Sanborn B. Carter, Ossipee, wrist dislo- 
cated, and seriously injured internally ; George 
Haynes, Wolf boro’, one leg broke ; Geo. Hutch- 








ins, Moultonboro’, one leg completely taken off, | 


which has not been found—the other leg held on, 
ly by the integuments. Thos. W. M. Wakefield- 
one leg broke, simple fracture—the other leg 
compound, must be amputated ; Frank Demerit, 
Farmington, one leg broke; Madison Roberts, 
Farmington, slightly injured. Several others, 
including ladies are more or less injured. 

The scene at the time of the accident is repre- 
sented as exceedingly heart rending. 
and dying in promiscuous and mangled confusion; 
some jumping from the cars to the river below, 
thus avoiding one manner of death but to meet 
another; the agonizing cry of the wounded and 
madly frightened—a!! presented a scene which is 
pictureless to the pen, 

Just before reaching the bridge there is a curve 
in the road, and trains approaching have buta 
moment's warning ; in this case, unfortunately, 
not that. Several cars were completely demol- 
ished. The hotel at Lake Village has been con- 
verted into a hospital, where every possible atten- 
tion is being paid to the sufferers. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the village are kindly rendering all the 
aid in their power. 

This catastrophe is another evidence that our 
Railroads are not under sufficiently strong disci- 
pline and system to render travel on them safe. 
It also shows the criminality of abrupt curves, 
where trains may come into collision with scarce- 
ly any warning, not enough to save life. 

Later intelligence gives the number as five that 
were killed. Mr. ILutehings, of Moultonboro’, 
has since died, making six deaths. Several others 


are suffering great torture, and are not expected | 


to survive, 

In relation to the collision, a correspondent of 
the Herald says : 

‘*'T'wo platform cars, crowded with human 
beings, received the shock of the locomotive. 
Two of the dead were of this number. The rest 
of the passengers, so far as can be learned, were 
uninjured, or so immaterially hurt as to render 
any report of their bruises superfluous. The 
platform car, next to the last passenger car, 
ploughed its way with terrific force through the 
passenger car, crowded with passengers. Play- 
ing just above the floor of the passenger car, it 
acted like a pair of shears. But three seats in 
that car remain; the rest are shattered to frag- 
ments. Those who suffered, with but few ex- 
ceptions, were injured below the knee.”’ [Bee. 


Tue Season—Tue Crops, &c. Ina recent 

tour through a considerable extent of the interior 
of Maine, we were forcibly struck with the beau- 
ty displayed in the orchards which everywhere 
surrounded us. Never before did we see such a 
profusion of fruit. 
richest and most valuable species of grafted fruit 
have this year been produced in our State. 
- The potato crop inthis State has this year 
suffered but little from the rot, and the tops are 
now almost uniformly green, even at this Jate 
season, where indeed the grasshoppers have left 
enough of foliage to show that green potate 
stalks once had green leaves as an appendage. 
Wherever potatoes have been planted, they have 
yielded well, and the tubers are dry and deli- 
cious. 

The corn crop is a good one, and has been per- 
mitted by the frost to fully ripen. 

Large quantities of carrots and turnips have 
been raised this year in Maine, the repeated fail- 
ure of the potato crops having turned general 
attention to the cultivation of other roots as a 
substitute. [Linclon Democrat. 

Hicaway Rorsery. A high-handed robbery 
was committed in the town of Cumberland in 
this county, on Friday afternoon Jast. A man 
was enticed by fair words, into a field, by a fel- 
low who then tried to induce his victim to drink 
from a bottle he carried in his pocket. Fanling 
in this, he fell upon him unawares, and beat him 
about the head with a heavy club he carried, till 
the poor man, was wounded so sadly as to draw 
pity from all beholders. Mr. Swurdivant, w ho 
assisted in having the ruffian caught, describes it 
as pitiful indeed to see how the poor man’s head 
and face and jaws were bruised and broken. He 
then robbed him of two fifty dollar gold pieces, 
which he had obtained in this city, the knowledge 
of which had no doubt induced the ruffian to fol- 
low him out and assail him. The helpless man 
was found in Mr. S's field, and cared for by phy- | 
sicians and others. Saturday morning, Mr. Stur- 
divant came into the city, and put the City Mar-| 
shal on the scent, and in an hour or two, the fel- | 
low was caught. One of the gold pieces was 
found upon him—the other he had exchanged, | 
and with a part of it had put ona new suit of 
clothes. 
Woolwich. ‘This bloody deed ranks high in the 
calendar of crime, and will change Mr. Getchell’s 
location from Woolwich to Thomaston, for a long | 
series of years. [Argus. 


A Sivcvutar ano Fatat Mistaxe. The) 
Dayton, Ohio, Gazette, relates a singular circum- 
stance, which occurred in Darke county on 
Wednesday last. Mr. Robbins and a boy, while 


out hunting, discovered what at first they sup-| 


posed to be a grey squirrel, just beyond a pile of 
logs in the distance. On closer examination, they 
coneluded it must be a ground hog, and Robbins 
fired at the object. On reaching the spot, what 
was his horror to find that he had shot a man 
through the head ! 

It appeared that a pedler of jewelry, who wore 
a skin cap, had seated himself beside the logs, so 
that his cap was just visible, and was in the act 
of counting his money. ‘The motion of his grey 
skin cap deceived the hunter. The unfortunate 
stranger lived but a short time. 


Rosseries AND Arrest. On Wednesday 
night last, the schooner Echo was broken into, 
and robbed of various articles to the value of about 
$100. Circumstances led the police to suspect 
one Benj. Getchell, and the officers were soun in 
search of him, but ascertained that he had fled 
from the city. On Friday, a man named Moone, 
belonging to Poland, was knocked down in Fal- 
mouth, and robbed of about $50, and the descrip- 
tion of the robber, left little doubt that it was this 
same Getchell. A thorough hunt was thereupon 
made for him, and on Saturday forenoon, Deputy 
Marshall Hall discovered and arrested him at a 
house on Washington street. 
jail, awaiting an examination. 

[Portland Advertiser. 
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He is now safe in 
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Laxe Fisnertes. The lake fisheries are be- 
ginning to rival in importance the fisheries of the 
seaboard. We learn from an article in the Chi- 
cago Tribune that ten thousand persons are now 
more or less directly dependent on the fisheries of 
Lake Michigan alone. From a single district in 
the south end of this lake, embracing the islands, 
bays and main land, extending north and south 
about 70 miles, and east and west about 120 
miles, it is said there will be shipped this year not 
Jess than 50,000 barrels of fish which will com- 
mandin market about $250,000. 


Sree. Type. The Baltimore Sun says that 
a working mechanic on Long Island, has invent- 
ed a method of making type without casting, and 
yet by a process not more expensive. He is to 
apply it to the manufacture of a font of steel type 
for the Sun, with the least possible delay. If the 
experiment is successful in will revolutionize the 
present style of castings. 





The dead | 


Immense quantities of the| 


| ing burnt on Monday forenoon bast. 


| barrels of camphene. 


miles in one hour and five minutes. 


THE GREAT NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWay, 

The St. John New Brunswicker states the 
terms of the contract entered into between Wjj- 
liam Jackson, Esq. M. P. of Engiand, in behalf 
of himself and several wealthy capitalists jn 
England on one part, the Rail Road Company on 
another part, and the Executive government of 
the Province on the third part ; subject to the ap- 
proval and ratification of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, which is to be summoned for the purpose, 
for the despatch of business, on the 21st inst, 
The principal conditions of the contract are xs 
follows : 

‘The length of the proposed railway is estimat- 
ed at 214 miles, viz. from the boundary of Nova 
Scotia, by way of St. John, to the border of the 
State of Maine ; the whole line to be completed 
and in full operation by the Ist day of July, 1857. 
The portion below Shediac and the Bend of 
Peticodiac are to be begun next spring, and 
finished by July 1, 1854. Messrs. Jackson, & 
Co., the contractors, engage to execute the who!e 
work in the style of a first class permanent Hng- 
lish railway, furnishing all materials, including 
stations, rolling stock, and all equipments, at the 
raie of £6,500 sterling, ($32,200) per mile. 

Payment is to be made in the following man- 
ner. Supposing the distance to prove as above 
estimated, the whole price to be paid will be 
£1,391,000, ($6,676,800) of which £250,000 
($1,200,000) are w be paid in the bonds of the 
Provinces bearing interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, and payable in twenty years. 
| These bonds are to be issued in payment of the 
subscription by the Province, to the stock of the 
company, to the amount of £1200 sterling per 
mile,—these bonds to be received in payment by 
the company at par. The province is in addition 
tu loan the company as the work progresses, its 
bonds, bearing interest at 6 per cent to be secured 
by a first mortgage on the road and its equip- 
ments, to the amount of £1800 per mile, or 

385,200 ($1,848,960. ) The residue of the 
payment is to be made in bonds of the company, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. viz: £775,800 
(3,627,840) to be secured by asecond mortgage 
on the railway and equipments. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the contractors undertake mor 
than half of the work on the sole credit of the 
| railway company, with no other security than a 
| second mortgage on the road and equipments. 
No lands, except the right of way over crown 
| lands, are to be conceded to the company, or to 
|the contractors. Provision is made 

branches on the same terms, leading to Frederic- 
jton and Miramichi. Although the contractors 
| are allowed to July 1, 1857, for the completion of 
| the contract, they anticipate being able to com- 
| plete the whole road in the sommer of 1856. 
[Boston Advertiser. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA—ARRIVAL OF THE OHIO. 
The steamship Ohio, from Aspinwall arrived 
at New York, Tuesday evening October 5th. 








During her passage she experienced a con- 
| tinued suecession of strong gales, accompanied by 
| a tremendous sea, almost from the time of leaving 
Kingston. Part of the time the ship was net 
| able to make over four knots, which has prolonged 
the voyage to such an extent that she was com- 
| pelled to put into Norfolk for a supply of coal. 
A heavy robbery was perpetrated on the Ohio 
at Kingston ; one of the state rooms was entered 
by means of false keys, and 600 dollars in money, 
|and about $1000 worth of jewelry abstracted 
from the trunks. 
| ‘The advices from Ecuador represent the coun- 
| try as quiet since the defeat of Flores’ expedition. 
President Urbina has been elected without oppo- 
| sition ; and commercial affairs are in a very pros- 
|perous eondition, Congress had assembled at 
| Guavaquil, and the President’s Message had been 
idelivered, which is very liberal in its doctrine. 
Flores had arrived at Lima, but was not allowed 
to come up to thecity. The Government had or- 
| dered him to leave by the first vessel bound toa 
| foreign port. 

Two of his vessels, the Pajaro and Mosquito, 
| under the Peruvian flag, were ordered to the Lo- 
bos Islands. 

It was rumored at Payto that the Government 
| of Ecuador had requested of that of Peru the ar- 
|rest of Gen. Flores, and had offered to send a 

guard of 200 men to bring him to Tambes. 


| 
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| Larest rrom tHe Atiantic. Mr. Wells, of 
‘the American Express Company, returned from 
| the wreck of the Atlantic this morning, accompa- 
|nied by M. Mailletert and his assistants. Mr. 
| Wells reached the vicinity of the wreck on Fri- 
|day morning last, on the Columbia, with every 
| thing necessary to raise the wreck. The prepa- 
|rations were ample and perfect. It was found 
| that the buoys attached to the wreck had been 
| removed nearly half a mile from the spot where 
they were originally placed. 
| This was supposed to be owing to the heavy 
| winds that liad prevailed for several preceding 
|days. ‘The wreck was found after a day's search. 
|On Saturday, John Green, the famous diver, 
went down to the Atlantic four times.” The time 
required to reach the vessel is four minutes, and 
it is impossible for the diver to remain more than 
‘three minutes. He is able to stay under water 
from nine to twelve minutes. 
| On the following day four more descents wero 
made. Buthe was unable to find the state room 
in which the Express Company's safe is lodged, 
‘ner could he determine his exact position on the 
boat, except that he was aft the gallows frame. 
‘The water was thick and muddy, and the vessel 
covered with slime, Several lines and chains 
have heen made fast to the boat, with buoys at- 
tached, preparatory to raising the wreck. 


[ Buffalo Commercial, 4th. 


Wonperrun Escape. The store of Milo Il. 
Shattuck, in Groton, narrowly escaped from be- 
It was dis- 
covered that a barrel of camphene was leaking in 
the cellar, when a person went down with a 
lamp to ascertain the cause. The air was so 
thoroughly impregnated with the camphene that 


His name is stated to be Getchell, of | the flame was immediately communicated to the 


camphene that had leaked out, though the lamp 
had nut been carried within twelve feet of it! lnv- 
stantly the bottom of the whole cellar was wrap- 
ped in flames, which were communicated to two 
It was not till one of the 
barrels had been charred in some places, and the 
metallic faucet had been melted to within half an 
inch of the barre) head, that the flame was ex- 
tinguished. Fortunately the barrel was stand- 
ing on one end, as otherwise it would have been 
impossible to have kept the fire from the inside, 
when destruction of human life must have ensued. 
There were several persons in this smal! cellar, 
striving with all their might for the space of fil- 
teen minutes, to subdue the fire with water, 
which at first had no effect whatever on the 





flames, The damage was trifling. 
[Lowell Courier. 
Nicaracva. The telegraph announces the re- 


tion by Nicaragua, of the treaty negotiated by 
Mr. Webster, iu conjunction with Messrs. Cramp- 
ton and Molina, for the settlement of the dispute 
between that State and the contiguous Republic 
of Costa Rica. The official publication of the 
fact is contained in the Government Gazette, It 
states that the State of Nicaragua is disposed to 
have thé questions started in connection with the 
above bases discussed before impartial arbitrators. 
It also protests solemnly against all foreign inter- 
ference in the affairs of its government, and 
against the use of force to coerce Is will or 
violate its rights. So the Nicaragua question 
is still open. [Boston Journal. 
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Peritovs Baitoon Ascension. Mons Petin, 
accompanied by three companions, made an ascen- 
sion from Bridgeport, on Thursday afternoon at 
a quarter past three o'clock, and was carried 
along by a northwesterly current at a very rapid 
rate, until finding himself going outto sea, he 


came down, and fell into the ocean, about two 


miles from shore. After clinging to the network 


of the balloon for about three-quarters of an hour, 
the men were taken off by a life boat, manned by 
acrew from Southampton, Long Island.- The 


balloon, it is said, travelled the distance of 70 


A Renic or OLp Times. A few days since we 
had the pleasure of examining a silver tankard, of 
capacious dimensions and beautiful in style of 
workmanship, manufactured in England in 1660. 
It found its way from England to Wisconsin, and 
thence to an auction mart in Hariford, Conn., 
where it was purchased by H. B. Beach, Esq., 
and by him presented to Capt. Lewis, of the 
steamer Commodore. It has been carefully eher- 
ished, evidently, since it is a free from mar or 
blemish as when first it left the hand of the manu- 
facturer. [New York Tribune. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
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Writtem for the Maine Farmer. 
AUTUME. 


BY LENA LINTON. 


How beautiful is Autamn, in the morning hours, 

As the eye can look abroad and ecan the faded flowers, 

Which drooped beneath the chilling blast as it coldly 
passed along ; 

We saw it not, but now we look, its beauty all is gone, 

Yet lovely, far more lovely, bas the little floweret 
grown, 

As we gaze upon it lying there, all shrouded for the 
tomb. 


The garden bower is dressed with faded garlands now, 

Fit emblems to adorn the young unfurrowed brow, 

They will teach them that they too must fade, and like 
the little flower, 

Must droop beneath the withering blast of Time’s re- 
sistless power; 

They will teach them to prepare for this, while life to 











them is given, 

That calmly then, and peacefully, they may pass from 
earth to heaven. 

The lofty oak, though once so fair, is now grown old 
and sear, 

It too hath felt the chilling winds of the Autumn of the 
year, 

Aad the trees throughout the forest all tell the same sad 
tale, 

By their leafless branches, faded boughs, and tops so 
thin and pale; 


Yet I gaze upon their veteran forms with thoughts of 
awe and love, 

They remind me of those hoary heads gone to the world 
above. 


Yes, Autumn, thou art lovely, in all thy varied forms, 

Betokening us of that bright land, free from al! clouds 
and storms— 

Thy fading flowers are beautiful, reminding us of where 

The flowers will never fade and die, for God is always 
there— 

That glorious land is heaven! far, far above the skies, 

Where the weary, care-worn spirit, in joy and peace 
may rise. 

Foxcroft, September, 1852. 
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HOME IS WHERE THERE'S ONE TO LOVE US. 


‘BY CHARLES SWAIN, 








Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where Affection calla— 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded ! 
Home !—go watch the faithful dove, 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us— 
Home is where there’s one to love ! 

Home is where there’s one to love us ! 


Home’s not merely roof and room, 
It needs hing to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it ! 
What is home, with none to meet ? 
None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet—and only sweet— 
When there’s one we love to meet us ! 


Che Btory—Crller, 


From Graham’s Magazine. 
MISS HARPER'S MAID. 


It had been a day of boisterous excitement. 
The gravity of the ship had been strangely dis- 
turbed. We had ‘‘crossed the line” in the morn- 
ing, and there had been the usual saturnalia on 
deck. Of these, as I was returning to India, 
after a sick furlough, I had been only a spectator; 
but still, when the evening came, and the fun 
was at an end, I felt sufficiently weary with the 
heat and excitement, to enjoy a quiet causerie in 
my own cool cabin. 

My companions were a bottle of “private” 
claret, and the ‘‘chief officer’ of the ship. Now 
this chief officer was an excellent fellow ; I think 
that I never knew a better. His name was Blox- 
ham. He was about eight-and-twenty years of 
age, with a round, fresh-colored, but intelligent 
face; bright, laughing eyes, and the whitest teeth 
in the world. There was in him a rare union of 
the best parts of the old and new race of mer- 
chant seamen ; that is, he had all the openness 
and frankness, the seamen-like qualities of the 
old men, without their coarseness and vulgarity ; 
and he had the more ‘refined and gentlemanlike 
manners of the new, without their dandyism and 
effeminacy. He was in my eyes the very pink 
and perfection of a sailor. 

We discussed the incidents of the day, and 
discoursed upon the character and objects of the 
Saturnalia, or rather, as we agreed, the Neptu- 
nalia, which we had been witnessing. I have no 
intention ‘of describing what has been so often 
described before. But there is one part of 
the ceremony on which I must say a few words. 
Before the unhappy neophyte who has to be in- 
itiated into the mysteries of the equator is finally 
soused in the tub of water, which by the merci- 
ful dispensation is made to follow on the begrim- 
ing and befouling operation of shaving, he is 
asked by the operator if he has been ‘* Sworn at 
Highgate.” Now, to be sworn at Highgate, is 
to undertake not to do certain things, when you 
can do better, as ‘‘ never to drink small beer 
when you can get strong, unless,” (there is al- 
ways a saving clause,) ‘‘unless you like small 
beer better than strong.” J do not remember all 
the obligations, though they are not many, named 
in the recital. But one I have every reason to 
recollect. Bloxham, with his smiling face and 
joyous manner, was talking over his part of the 
ceremony ; and when he repeated the words of 
the Highgate oath, ‘‘ Never to kiss the maid, 
when you can kiss the mistress—un/ess, you like 
the maid better than the mistress,’’ I could see a 
significant twinkling in his eyes, whieh stimulat- 
ed my curiosity. I asked him what he was think- 
ing of, and he said that he ‘‘could believe it very 
possible to like the maid better than the mistress,” 
and I said so too. ‘‘At all events,"’ added Blox- 
ham, “it often happens that the maid is better 
worth kissing of the two.” 

I could see plainly enough from my friend's man- 
ner, that I had not got at the bottom of this ro- 
guish twinkling of the eye. His whole face was: 
indeed one bright smile, and there was a world of 
meaning dancing beneath it. I was determined, 
as sportsmen say, to ‘unearth’ it; and so I said 
at once that I should enjoy my claret all the 
more, if he would impart to it the relish of a 
good story. Then I took the bottle off the swing- 
ing tray, filled our glasses, and told him to “leave 
off making faces, and begin.”’ 

« Well,” he said, making himself comfortable 
in a corner of my couch, “I must acknowledge 
that “thereby hangs a tale.” ‘Never kies the 
maid when you can kiss the mistress, unless you 
like the maid better than the mistress.” At the 
risk of your thinking me a low fellow, I'll give 
you a chapter of my own experiences, illustra- 
tive of this portion of our sailorly interpretation 
of being sworn at Highgate. 

** After the last voyage bat one, our good ship 

went inte dock for a thorough refitting, and I had 
a longér spell at home than I had enjoyed for 




















thing of green fields, brick and mortar, and my 
shore-going friends in the neighborhood of Can- 
terbory. 

“* Among the families in which I was most in- 
timate was that of Mr. Harper. He had made a 
comfortable fortune by trade, and now was en. 
joying his otium cum dignitate in 2 good house on. 
the outskirts of the city. An only daughter kept 
house for him; for he was a widower. Now 





Julia Harper, when I first knew her, was a fine, 
handsome girl of twe-and-twenty ; tall, well- 
made, but on rather a large scale, with bright, 
restless eyes, and a profusion of dark hair. She 
had a great many admirers in Canterbury, some 
of whom, there is every reason to suppose, ad- 
mired the old gentleman’s money as much as the 
young lady's eyes, but they met with no great en- 
couragement. Miss Harper, it was whispered, 
had determined not to marry a Canterbury man. 
She wished to see more of the world. Her tastes 
inclined toward the army or the navy ; and it was 
predicted that some fine day a young officer from 
one of the regiments in garrison, with an eye to 
the paternal guineas, would succeed in carrying 
off the prize. Everybody, however, said that 
she was heart-whole, when I was first introduced 
to her, and some of my more intimate friends 
jestingly said there was a chance for me. I con- 
fess that I was a good deal struck by the girl. 
The artillery of her bright eyes soon began to do 
some execution. I liked her open, bold manner. 
Ihad very litle experience of the sex, and I 
thought that her candor and unreserve betokened 
a genuineness of character, and a truthfulness of 
disposition, very refreshing in such an age of 
shams. I think I liked the old gentleman, too— 
I know I liked his dinners, and his wines—I was 
certainly a favorite with Mr. Harper. Whether 
he ever contemplated the probability of his daugh- 
ter and myself becoming attached to one another, 
1 do not know ; but if he did contemplate it, and 
with pleasure, it must have been pleasure of the 
most unselfish kind, for of all his daughter's ad- 
mirers,in point of worldly advantages, I must have 
been the least eligible. However, he had been 
heard to say, that he did not look for a rich son- 
in-law, as his daughter would have plenty of 
money of her own; so, sometimes I thought it 
possible that the old gentleman would not close 
his paternal heart against me, if I were to offer 
myself as a suitor for the fair Julia's hand, and a 
claimant to her heart. 

** T often met with Julia at the house of mutu- 
al friends. I certainly liked the girl; and my 
vanity was flattered, because, with so many ad- 
mirers around her, she showed me, as I thought, 
a decided preference. She seemed to be never 
tired of talking about the sea. She wearied me 
with questions about it; and on more than one 
occasion said, very unguardedly, that she tho’t a 
voyage to India would be the most delightful 
thing in the world, Of course, I made fitting 
answer, that with a congenial companion, a voy- 
age anywhere would be delightful ; and, more 
than once, opportunity being favorable, I was 
on the point of declaring myself, when an inter- 
nal qualm of conscience arrested the dangerous 
avowal. 

‘* Affairs were in this state, when an accident 
befell me which brought matters to a crisis. 
There was a steeple-chase one day in the neigh- 
borhood of Canterbury, which I attended on foot. 
During the excitement of the race, I attempted a 
difficult cut across the country, failed at a leap 
which was beyond my powers, and had the mis- 
fortune to sprain my ankle. The injury wasa 
very severe one, and I was laid up for many 
weeks in my lodgings. You have ofien laughed 
at me for taking every thing socoolly. I assure 
you that I did not take this coolly at all. I chafed, 
indeed, like a lion in the toils ; and was continu- 
ally arresting the progress of my recovery, by 
putting—in spite of repeated prohibitions—the 
crippled member to the ground. At last, I began 
to learn a little philosophy, and resigned myself 
to the sofa with a groan. 


‘* The loss of my liberty was bad enough ; but 
the loss of Julia’s society was a hundred times 
worse. Her father came often to see me, and 
brought me kind messages from his daughter ; 
but, if I had had no more substantial consolations, 
I believe that I should have gone mad. Julia 
did not actually come to see me; but she wrote 
me repeated notes of inquiry, and often sent me 
flowers, and books, and other tokens of womanly 
kindness, The messenger employed on these 
occasions was Miss Harper’s maid-—”’ 

‘Ah! sworn at Highgate,’’ I interrupted ; 
‘*we are coming to it now. Another glass of 
claret to improve the flavor of the story.’ 

He tossed off the bumper I had given him, as 
though he were drinking devoutly to some lady’s 
health, and then continued with increased anima- 
tion. 

‘* The messenger employed on these occasions 
was Miss Harper’s maid. She was generally 
enjoined to deliver the letters and parcels into my 
own hands, and sometimes to wait for an answer. 
She came, therefore, into my drawing-room, and 
if she had occasion to wait, I would always de- 
sire her to be seated. - The girl’s name was Ra- 
chel. She might have been old, or ugly, or de- 
formed, for anything I cared, or, indeed, that I 
knew about her. I had a dim consciousness that 
she had a very pleasant manner of speaking ; but 
I give you my word that, after she had been half- 
a-dozen times into my room, I should not have 
known her if I had met her in the streets; I re- 
garded her only as an appendage to the fair Julia, 
whose image was ever before my eyes, shutting 
out all else from my view. 

** This, however, did not last forever. It hap- 
pened one day, that when Rachel brought me a 
parcel, I, in my lover-like enthusiasm started up 
from the sofa, and incautiously planted my injur- 
ed foot on the ground. The result was a spasm 
of such acute pain, that! fell back upon my 
couch with an involuntarily cry, and a face as 
colorless as marble. Rachel immediately stepped 
forward ; and with a cordial expression of sym- 
pathy, asked if she could do anything for me, 
and proceeded with a light, gentle hand to arrange 
the pillows under my crippled limb. _I felt very 
grateful for these ministrations, and as I gave ut- 
terance to my gratitude, I looked for the first 
time inquiringly into Rachel’s face. Though she 
bore a Jewish name, she did not bear by any 
means a Jewish cast of countenance. She had 
dark hair and dark eyes, it is trae—but her face 
was round, her nose short, and if anything, rather 
retrousse ; and she had the sweetest little mouth 
in the world. I thought that, altogether, she was 
a very pretty girl, and moreover a very genteel 
one. I cbserved now, what I never before ob- 
served—indeed, had had no opportunity of observ- 
ing—that she had a charming little figure. Her 
shawl had fallen off whilst she was arranging my 
pillows, so that I could now see her delicate 
waist, and the graceful outline of her lightsome 
form ; and there was something in her move- 
ments that pleased me better than all. I was in- 
terested in her now, for the first time; and was 
sorry when she took her departure, with the ex- 
pression of a hope that I might not suffer further 

** | hoped that she would come again on the 
following day, and I was not disappointed. She 
came with a note and a boquet from Julia; but, 
before delivering either, she inquired after me, 
with—what I thooght—genuine concern. I an- 
swered kindly and gratefully ; and before opening 
her mistress’s note, asked her several questions, 
and drew her into conversation. The more I saw 
of her the better I liked her. She was at first 
a little reserved—perhaps embarrassed ; but after 
a few more visits this wore off, and there was a 
quiet self-possession about her, which please me 
mightily. I could not get rid of the impression 
that she was something better than her social 
position seemed to indicate; at all events, she 
was very much unlike all the waiting-maids I had 
ever seen. I soon began to delight in her visits. 
She came almost every day with some letter o 


message from her mistress. I looked forward to 
the time of her coming, and felt duller when she 
was gone. I thought that it would be delightful 
to have such a handmaiden always about me, to 
smooth my pillows and bring me my meals, and 
talk to me when she had nothing better to do. 

‘I was interested in Rachel, and enjoyed her 
visits ; but, believing still in Julia Harper’s 
fidelity, I was faithful to the core myself. But. 
circumstances occurred which shook my faith, 
and then my love began to dwindle. ‘The first of 
these was a mere trifle—but it was a suggestive 
one. Rachel brought me one day, a note, and a 
little bundle of flowers unusually well arranged. 
I read the note, and to my astonishment there 
was a postscript to it in these words—* I am 
sorry that I cannot send you a boquet to-day ; 
there is positively not a flower in the garden.”’ I 
mentioned this to Rachel, and asked whence the 
flowers had come. She blushed, and said, with 
some confusion of manner, that she had picked 
them in the garden herself. 

‘* The next was something still more demon- 
strative of the fair Julia’s disregard of truth. 
Rachel brought me a note one day, and a parcel 
eontaining a pair of worsted-work slippers which 
her mistress said she hoped I would wear for her 
sake until I was able to leave my room. She 
did not actually say, but she implied that she had 
worked them fur me herself. When I said some- 
thing to Rachel about the time and trouble Miss 
Harper—I never said ‘your mistress’ now—must 
have expended on them, I observed a very curi- 
ous and significant expression on the girl's face. 
I had observed it once or twice before, when I 
had said something indicative of my confidence 
in Julia's sincerity. It was an expression partly 
of pity—partly of disgust; and seemed to be at- 
tended, for I could see the compressure of her 
little mouth, with a painful effort to repress the 
utterance of something that was forcing its way 
to her lips. I was thinking what this could mean, 
when a piece of folded paper fell from the parcel; 
I picked it up and found it was a bill—a bill for 
my slippers, which Miss Harper had bought at 
the Berlin Repository in High Street. I knew 
now the meaning of the look. Rachel saw that 
I had got a glimmering of thetruth, and I thought 
that she seemed more happy.” 

‘*She had wished me ‘ good-morning,’ and 
was about to depart, but I told her that I could 
not suffer her togo. It was altogether a de- 
plorable day, what we call in the log, ‘squally.’ 
There was a great deal of wind—a great deal 
of rain; and, just at this moment, the latter was 
coming down in torrents. Afier some persua- 
sion she consented to remain. Then I asked her 
if she would do something for me, and with a 
bright smile she answered—‘ Yes.’ I had a new 
silk neckcloth waiting on the table to be hemmed. 
She took it up, and then turning to me, asked 
naively how she was to hem it without needle 
and thread? To this question—for which I was 
well prepared—I replied, that in the other table- 
drawer she would find something containing both. 
She searched, and found a very pretty Russian- 
leather case, silver-mounted, with all the appli- 
ances a seamstress could desire. Then I begged 
her acceptance of it—said that I had ordered it 
to be made on purpose for her use, and that I 
should be bitterly disappointed if she did not ac- 
cept of it. And she did accept it with undis- 
guised pleasure. And a very pleasant thing it 
was to lie on the sofa and watch her neat little 
white hands plying the needle in my behalf. I 
had been longing to see the hand without the 
glove, and I was abundantly satisfied when I saw 
it. 

‘* She had hemmed one side of the handker- 
chief, and we had conversed on a great variety of 
topics, when the weather began to clear up, and 
the sun to shine in at the windows. Rachel rose 
at once to depart. I said that I was quite sure it 
must be dreadful wet under foot, and that I was 
certain she was thinly shod. 

** *Not very,’ she said. 

** But I insisted on satisfying myself, and 
would not be content until she had suffered to 
peep out beneath the hem of her gown one of 
the neatest little patent-leather slippers I had 
ever seen in my life. I said that they were very 
dainty little things, but altogether fine-weather 
shoes, and not meant for wet decks. But I re- 
membered presently that I had seen in her hand, 
when she entered the roum, a pair of India- 
rubber overshoes, and 1 reminded her of them. 

‘**They are my mistress’,’ she said; ‘I had 
been desired to fetch them from the shop.’ 

‘**Wear them,’ I said, ‘all the same—they 
will be none the worse, and will keep your little 
feet dry.’ 

***But how can I?’ she answered, with a 
smile ; ‘they will not fit me at all.’ 

** *Too small? I said, laughing. 

***Yes sir,’ she said, with another smile even 
more charming than the first. 

**T told her that I should not be satisfied until 
I had decided that point for myself; and at last 
I persuaded her to try. The little rogue knew 
well the result. Her feet were quite Jost in 
them. 

‘If I have a weakness in the world, my good 
fellow, it is in favor of pretty feet and ankles; 
so, when Rachel insisted on taking her departure, 
I hobbled as well as I could to the window to see 
her pick her way across the puddles in the Close. 
I satisfied myself that the girl’s ankles were as 
undeniable as her feet ; and she was unequivocally 
bien chaussie. I could not help thinking of this 
long after she was gone. And then it occurred 
to me that Julia Harper was certainly on rather 
a large scale. She had a good figure of its kind, 
and she had fine eyes; bet Rachel’s were quite 
as bright, and much softer; and as for all the 
essentials of a graceful and feminine figure, the 
mistress’ was far inferior to the maid’s. 1 kept 
thinking of this all the evening, and after I had 
gone to bed. And I thought, too, of the very 
unpleasant specimen of Julia’s insincerity which 
had betrayed itself in the case of the slippers. 
But it is astonishing how little it pained me to 
think that Julia might not be really attached to 
me, and that our almost engagement might come 
to naught after all. 


**T am afraid that if I dreamt at all about fe- 
male beauty that night, it was less in the style of 
the mistress than the maid. Morning came ; and 
with it an eager hope that I should see Rachel in 
the course of the day; but she did not appear. 
I never kept such long watches in my life. I 
got horribly impatient. I left my couch, and 
seated myself at the window, with a sort of for- 
lorn hope that I might see Rachel pass; but I 
saw only a distressing number of clumsy feet and 
thick ankles, and noone remotely resembling 
Miss Harper's spicy little maid. Night closed 
in upon me savage asa bear. But the next day 
was amore auspicious one. Looking prettier 
than ever, Rachel came with a note from her 
mistress. I was in no hurry to open it, you may 
be sure. [asked Rachel a great number of ques- 
tions, and was especially solicitous on the score 
of the wet feet, which 1 feared had been the re- 
sult of her last homeward voyage from my lodg- 
ings. She had by this time habituated herself to 
talk to me ina much more free and unembarrassed 
manner than when first she came to my apart- 
ments ; and the more she talked to me the more 
charmed I was ; for she expressed herself so well 
—had such a pleasant voice, and delivered such 
sensible opinions, that I soon began to think that 
the mental qualifications of the mistress (none of 
the highest,be it said,) were by no means superi- 





or to those of the maid. Indeed, to tell you the 





truth, my good fellow, I was falling in love with 
Rachel as fast as I possibly could. 

“This day, indeed, precipitated the crisis. 
We had talked some time together, when Ra- 
chel reminded me (I thought that there was an 
expression of mock reproachfulness in the little 
round face) that I bad not read her mistress’s 
letter. I opened itdp a careless manner ; and 
had no svoner read the first line, than I burst out 
into loud laughter. Bravo! Rachel,’ I exclaim- 
ed. ‘You are a nice little messenger, indeed, to 
carry a young lady's billets dour. You have given 
me the wrong letter.’ She took up the envelope, 
which had fallen to the ground, and showed me 
that it was directed to ‘Edward Blotham, Esq.’ 
‘All the better, Rachel,’ I said ; ‘but this begins 
‘Iam so delighted, my dear Capt. Coz— Hurrah 
for the envelopes !”” _ 

“I looked into Rachel's face. It was not easy 
to read the expression of it. First she seemed in- 
clined to laugh—then to ery. Then she blushed 
up tothe very roots of her hair. She was evi- 
dently in a state of incertitude and confusion— 
puzzled what course to pursue. I fulded up the 
letter, placed it in another-envelope—not having, 
of course, read another word of its contents. 
What was the cause of Julia's excessive delight 
I am not aware up to this moment ; but I could 
not help asking Rachel something about Captain 
Cox. One question led to another. Rachel hes- 
itated at first ; but at last, with faltering voice and 
tearful face, told me the whole truth. She said 
that she had felt herself, for some time, in a very 
painful and embarrassing situation. She recog- 
nized her duty to her mistress, who had been 
kind and indulgent to her—but she could not help 
seeing that mech which had been done was ex- 
tremely wrong. She had all along been ashamed 
of the duty on which she was employed, and had 
more than once hinted her disapprobation ; but 
had been only laughed at asa prude. She had 
often reproached herself for having been a party 
to such a fraud as had been practiced on me. 
She had not at first fathomed the whole extent of 
it; but now she knew how bad a matter it was 
The truth was, that Miss Harper had for some 
time been carrying on something like a flir- 
tation with Capt. Cox. But her father disliked 
the man, who, though very handsome and agreea- 
ble, bore anything but a good character—and 
therefore Julia had acted cautiously and guardedly 
in the matter, and had feigned an indifference 
which had deceived Mr. Harper. 


‘*When I first came to anchor at Canterbury, 
Captain Cox was on ‘leave of absence ; ’ and, as 
he had gone away without making a declaration, 
it had appeared to Julia that an overt flirtation 
with me in the captain's absence—something that 
would certainly reach his ears—might stimulate 
him to greater activity, and elicit an unretractable 
avowal. Her flirtation with me was intended al- 
so to impress on Mr. Harper's mind the convic- 
tion that she was really attached to me; and he 
ceased, therefore, to trouble himself about Cap- 
tain Cox. He liked me, and he encouraged me, 
on purpose that the odious captain might be 
thrown into the shade. Such was the state of 
affairs at the outset of Julia’s flirtation with me. 
But Rachel assured me that I really had made an 
impression on the young girl's heart, though she 
had not by any means given up the gallant cap- 
tain. 

‘IT asked Rachel how this could be—how it 
was possible that any heart could bear two im- 
pressions atthe same time. She said that she 
supposed some impressions were not so deep and 
ineffaceable as others. At all events, she believed 
that to Miss Harper it was a matter of no very 
vital concernment whether she married Capt. Cox 
or Mr. Bloxham; but that she was determin- 
ed to have one or theother. The fact is, the girl 
was playing a double game, and deceiving both 
of us. All this was very clear to me, from Ra- 
chel’s story. But she told me it was her own 
belief that Julia would determine on taking me, 
after all—and that for the very excellent reason 
that Capt. Cox wasengagedelsewhere. Atleast, 
that was the story in the town since his return to 
barracks. 

**Poor Rachel shed a great many tears whilst 
she was telling me allthis. She said that, hav- 
ing betrayed her mistress, she could not think of 
remaining with her. She was decided on this 
point. With warm expressions of gratitude, I 
took her hand into mine, and said that [ would be 
her friend—that she had done me inestimable ser- 
vice—that I was glad to be undeceived—that the 
little incident of the flowers and that of the slip- 
pers, had shaken my belief in Miss Harper's truth 
—that altogether my gpinions had changed, and 
that I knew there were worthier objects of affec- 
tion. Then I spoke of her own position; said 
that of course her determination was right; but 
that she would confer a great favor on me, if 
she would do nothing until she saw me again. 
This she readily promised ; and it was agreed that 
on the following day, which was Sunday, she 
should call on me during afternoon service. I 
pressed her hand warmly when I wished her good- 
bye, and with eager eyes followed her receding 
figure across the Close. 


**She came at the appointed hour, looking pret- 
tier and more lady-like than ever. She was ex- 
tremely well-dressed. I shook hands with ber 
and asked her to seat herself upon the couch be- 
side me ; and then asked her, laughingly, ** What 
news of Captain Cox!” She said there was not 
the least doubt that Captain Cox was engaged to 
be married to a lady in London; and that Miss 
Harper, on the preceding evening, not before, had 
been made acquainted with the fact. I then 
asked Rachel what the young lady had said on 
receiving back her letter to the captain ; and learnt 
that she had been greatly excited by the discov- 
ery, and had been very eager to ascertain how 
much of the letter I had read. When Rachel 
told her that I had read only the words, ‘I am so 
delighted, my dear Captain Cox,’ she somewhat 
recovered her spirits; but this morning she had 
pleaded illness as an excuse for not coming down 
to breakfast, and had not since left her room. 

“There was at this time, lying unopened on 
my table, a note from Miss Harper, which had 
been brought by her father an hour before. I 
asked Rachel to give it to me, saying, ‘Now 
let us see, Rachel, whether any new light is 
thrown upon the subject.’ 1 think her hand 
trembled when she gave it to me. I opened and 
read— ~ 

“**My Dear Mr. Broxuam:--Very many thanks 
to you for your promptitude in returning the note, 
which, stupid little bungler that I am,’ (‘not so 
very little, is she, Rachel !’ I paused to remark,) 
‘I sent you by mistake—I am very glad I had not 
sent the uther to Captain Cox—for, although it 
does not much matter if one’s letters to one's ac- 
quaintance fall into the hands of one’s friends, it 
is not at all pleasagg if one’s letters to one’s 
friends fall into the hands of one’s acquaintance. 
I wrote to Captain Cox only to tell him how de- 
lighted I was to hear of his engagement—for he 
is going to be married to a Miss Fitz-Smythe—a 
very lady-like girl, who was spending some time 
here with the Maurices; and was really quite a 
friend of my own.’ 

“I had not patienes to read any more. I knew 
it to be all a lie. So tossed the letter into the 
middle of the room, and said, ‘We have had 
enough of that.” J was ineflably disgusted. One 
thing, however, was certain; that Julia Harper, 
with her £15,000, was now to be had by me for 
the asking. But I would not have asked, if the 
money had been told over twenty times. 

“I had other views for my humble self. Ra- 


chel, I found on inquiry, was the daughter of a 
Mrs. Earnshaw, the widow of an officer in the 
Preventive Service. The Widow's means of 
subsistence were slight, and her daughter had ob- 
tained a situation as, what peopiecalled, Miss Har- 
per’s maid. 

“*My good fellow, I can hardly tell you what 
happened after this; I have a confused recollec- 
tion of having looked inquiringly into Rachel's 
face, read whole chapters of love in it, then threw 
my arms round her waist, pressed her fondly to 
my bosom, and whilst I untied her bonnet-strings 
and removed the obtrusive covering from her 
head, said to her, ‘We sailors have all been sworn 
at Highgate—all sworn never to kiss the maid 
when we can kiss the mistress—unless we like 
the maid better than the mistress! and heaven 
knows how much J do!’ 

‘After the lapse of two or three weeks, and 
very delightful weeks they were, too—Rachel 
Earnshaw became Rachel Bloxham, and J the 
happiest husband in the world. I have got one 
of the very best of wives, and never, I assure you, 
for one moment, though we have little enough 
to live upon, and I cannot bear these long separa- 
tions, have I ever deplored the loss of Miss Har- 
per and her fifteen thousand pounds, or regretted 
that I availed myself of the saving clause, when 
I proved that | had been Sworn at Hicueare. 











Sabbath Reading. 





~ From the Rural New-Yorker. 
MY RESTING PLACE. 


BY KATE WOODLAND. 








Oh lay me not when Iam gone, beneath the cypress 
shade, 

Nor yet beside the lonely yew would I in death be laid; 

No mournful symbol of decay above my head should 
wave, 

No monument or weeping urn be placed upon my grave. 

I would not rest "neath city turf, beside the dusty street, 

Resounding with the careless tread of idle passing 
feet; 

I would not lie where stranger eyes might rest upon my 
bed, 

Where ruthless hands might pluck the flower that 
bloomed above my head. 


But lay me when I go to sleep upon the rivulet’s side, 

Where underneath the wild rose shade, the sweet blue 
violets hide, 

Where gay young shrubs and wildwood flowers o’er- 
flow the lap of spring, 

And waters dance to gladsome tunes the joyful songsters 
sing. 

And Summer’s breath that wakes the flowers at morn’s 
first rosy beam, 

And scatters dewy fragrance forth o’er hill, and wood, 
and stream, 

Shall mingle with the evergreens in fadeless youth that 
bloom, 

And whisper ’mong the darksome pines that shade my 
quiet tomb, 


And when the last red tinge of day has left the western 
sky, 

And twilight puts her mantle on, and lights her lamps 
on high, - : 

Beneath the pale sweet beam of stars and Luna’s silver 
ray, 

The lonely whip-poor-will shall come and chant her 
evening lay. 

And often as the crystal stream reflects the starry sky 

Upon its sweet and placid face in perfect imagery, 

As often as the dewy leaflet breathes the evening air, 

The hearts that loved me best on earth may meet my 
spirit there. 





GROWTH IN GOODNESS. 

The most superficial examiner of the principles 
of Christianity would say that a steady progres- 
sion towards the good, and a sure overcoming 
of all evil, must be the inevitable result of ad- 
herence to those principles ; and yetin how many 
of the professed followers of Jesus is growth in 
goodness the aim and rule of their life, the law 
of their spiritual being? Is it not the greatest 
reproach that is cast upon Christians, that while 
they profess to have so much better motives of 
action than the mere worldling, they are yet so 
little better than het Should it not be a matter 
of grief to every true disciple, to know that 
Christians are selfish or passionate, worldly- 
minded and cold-hearted? And yet the charge is 
constantly and often truly made. Itis surely not 
palliation sufficient to say that they are mortal 
and fiail, that every one has his weakness—every 
one his faults. There is no palliation allowable 
short of its being true, in regard to their efforts in 
perfecting character, that they have done what 
they could. 

No one will deny that with true conceptions of 
what our standard should be, and a glowing and 
perfect example before us, we are lamentably de- 
ficient in growth, or progress in excellence. We 
are content with low attainments in virtue and 
goodness. Else why is it that after years of 
Christian profession and prayer-saying and church- 
going, the selfish are often so selfish still; the 
passionate uncontrolled; the censorious tongue 
losing none of its sharpness—it may be gaining 
in bitterness—the self-willed become not yielding 
and lovely, nor the proud and haughty become 
hamble and gentle, The inner struggle, it is 
true, is not known. But what is its value, if by 
its fruits we are not told of its power? And 
when did hearty and resolute striving ever fail of 
success! Perfection we do not hold to be attain- 
able here, but daily approximations to it can, and 
should be made. Christ is our Perfect Model. 
He lived and died, leaving us an example. When 
we have learned the faultlessness of that Model— 
the harmony of its proportions, and learned how 
the magnificent whole has for its foundations a 
few broad, simple principles, adapted toall times, 
equal to all emergencies, giving laws to every 
possible future; and when we have attained, in 
any degree, however slight, to the virtues of that 
Holy One,—when we have become partakers, 
however humbly, of His magnanimity, His sin- 
gleness and simplicity, and have rightly under- 
stood man’s power to go forward and upward, 
from strength to strength, in hearty imitation,— 
then are we sharers, in a degree, of His perfec- 
tion, while to our purer vision a higher height of 
excellence seems still afar from us. 

Why are so many such laggards and dwarfs in 
religious attainments! Partly, perhaps, because 
they have nota firm faith or conviction of the 
power of Christianity to subdue the evil—and all 
the evil in their own hearts and in the world. 
There is much want of faith in growth in good- 
ness. Men do not heartily believe that they can 
overcome all selfishness, and pride, and worldli- 
ness and inhumanity. Partly, also, because they 
have not aclear view, a practical conviction of 
the loss and the suffering from not making pro- 
gress; from remaining contented in wrong-doing 
and imperfection. Men. do not realize the stain 
which sin leaves upon the soul; how it weakens 
their power of good, and renders their return to 
virtue, and their future progress therein, more 
uncertain and more difficult. Many feel not how 
much of never-ceasing grief they are laying up 
in store for themselves, by their wrong-doings, 
dishonesties and sins. What an awful thing will 
it be to look back on a life spent in frivolity, sen- 
suality, worldliness—on thousand opportunities 
of doing good, in folly thrown away ! 

The truly wise, the truly religious man, will 
never pause in his efforts. Progress, growth, 
increasing fitness for Heaven, will be the watch- 
word of his life. His life will bea struggle, 
real and earnest. But in the midst of turmoil he 


shall have peace—yes, perfect peace. 
Falsehood could do but little mischief if it did 








not gain the credit of trath. 
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“To THE FARMERS—FIRE: FIRE! 
AUGUSTA MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIRST CLASS continue to insure Farmers’ Buildings, 
Hay. Grain and Furniture, on as favorable terins as any 
other Company in the Btate. This Company hes been in 
operation about two and a half years ander the Classing 
#ystem, aod has made no assessment—the advance pre- 
nium having paid expenses nnd very nearly all lesses. 

This Company, being divided into three Classes, pos- 
sesses the advantages of three Companies. being carried on 
at the expense of one. Each Classis liable for only its 
own expenses and losses. 

Those desirous of insuring ina safe and reliable Compa- 
ny within their own State, can do so by applying to any 
local Agent, the Secretary, or B. Davis, Geners| Agent. 
W. PF. HALLETT, Sec’y. 

eou2or 


Augusta, May 10, 1852. 


REED ORGANS. 


W. CHASE, (Late Foreman in the Celebrated 

e Manufactory of NICHOLS, Boston.) has permu- 

nently Jecated at NEW SHARON, for the purpose of 
making his 


Improved Eolian Reed Organs, 
And would invite all interested to examine. 

After much Study and Experimenting, he has succeeded 
in VOICING REEDS so as to closely resemble the fuvor- 
ite Clarinet, Flute, Trumpet, Hautboy, Diapason and 
Principal Stops of Pipe Organs, and in adding a Powerful 
PEDAL BASS, so that when arranged in a Single Case, 
with a full and effective Swed/, an Organ is produced which 
answers all the purposes of a Large Pipe Organ, and at 
LESS THAN HALF THE COST. Charch Organs 
upon this principle made to order, in style of case to suit 
the place where it is desired to place it. Price of Organ, 
with 2 Stops, Pedal Bass und Swell, $100. Without Pedal 
Bass, 885. Parlor Organ, in style of Piano Forte, 5 Oc- 
a Rosewood Finish, $60. Four-Octave Parlor Organ, 

9. 

My expenses are much less, therefore I can and wil/ sell 
good Tustruments for /ess than they can be purchased in 
Portland or Boston. [TH EVERY ORGAN WARRANT- 
ED. £0 Musical Instruments Tuned and Repaired. 

New Sharon, May 19, 1852. eop22tr 





NO RELIEF, NO PAY. 


se — public are respectfully informed that Dr. TOBIAS 
has adopted the above as his motto since he haus intro- 
duced his invaluable 


VENETIAN LINIMENT, 


On sale in the United States—now over three years.— 
7 During that peried, every bottle seld has been war- 
ranted to give RELIEF, if used according to the direc- 
tiens, or the mowey would be refunded, and no Agent was 
allowed to have it en sale without he would warrant it. 

THOUSANDS OF BOTTLES have been wold, and 
not one in a thousand have been returned. 

Wherever it has been introduced it has superceded every 
other Liniment, and with scarcely any advertising, has 
quietly won public confidence. Now there are hundreds» 
of tamilies that are never without it. This has been done 
by private recommendation, chiefly from these who have 
Leen cured by it of obstinate Diseases, when every 
other remedy has proved ineffectual. 

Many persons have said on reading myfpamphiet, that it 
cures too many complaints; but I have replied, “Use it 
according to the directions, and if you do not get relieved. 
your money will be returned.” More I cannot say; for if 
I conter no benefit I ask po remuneration. All that is 
asked is a fair trial and I am assured there will be no dis- 
satisfaction. 

IT 18S WARRANTED TOCURE Cholera, Cholic, Dys- 
entery, Cramp, Vomitin; , Sea Sickness, Chilblains, Swell- 


ings, Old Sores, Bruises, Coughs, Croup, Mamps, Chapped 
Hands, Wens, Corns, Mosquito Bites, Warts, Palpitation 
of the Heart; Weakness in the Limbs, Buck and Chest; 


Pains in the Joints, Hemorrhage, &c. 

LADIES can find no article that will so quickly and 
harmlessly remove Pimples and Blotches trom the Neck, 
Face and Hands. 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM it cures os certninly as it 
is applied. But Inflammatory requires the aid of a Physi- 
cian, as an internal treatment is requisite. 

Persons suffering from Weakness or Pains in the Back, 
Chest or Limbs, will find rehet in a few applications of this 
Lininent. It opens the pores besides strengthening the 
Muscles, 

TOOTHACHE is cured by it in a few minutes. 

It is also Warranted superior to anything else to alleviate 
and cure Cuts, Burns, Old Sores, Swellings, etc. 

This Liniment is an internal as well as external remedy, 
and is warranted harmless. 

7 See that every bottle has Dr. TOBIAS’ written sig- 
nature, us no other is genuine. Full directions accompany 
every bottle. Qo Price 25 and 50 cents per bottle. £0 

cr Depot No. 228 Greenwich street, New York 

JOSEPH B. HALL, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co.. Me., 
Sole Wholesule Agent for Maine and New Brunswick. 

July, 1852. eop6m29 

FACTS FOR THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
THE MOST PERFECT INSTRUMENT YET 

HIS is an age of improvement, therefure the fact wil 

suggest iteelf to every intelligent mind that every 
feasible means should be employed to attain that degree 
of excellence, in both useful and polite accomplishments, 
which a constantly improving state of society demands. 
To accomplish this most desirable end, the study of the 
science of Music is assuming an importance not to be 
overlooked, and to obtain the best instrument for its cnl- 
tivation and practice, is the first and greatest desideratum. 
The subscribers submit to the public their beautiful style 

‘£olian Seraphine and Reed Organ, 
With their latest improvements combined with the valua- 
ble principle of CARHART’S PATENT, which for ele- 
gance of manufacture and unrivalled beauty of tone, ren- 
der them the most desirable instrument in use, and a 
growing rival of the Piano Forte. 

Prices according to style and finish, from $40 to $150 

The ZOLIAN or CARHART’S PATENT MELODE 
ON, is immediately made portable, the legs folding under 


STORAGE AND WHARFAGE. 

Blanding & Dyer, Successors to N. Flagg, 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that they intend to 

curry on the Storage and Wharthge Business at Re. 
DUCED RATES. Prompt attention will be paid to aj) 
Goods in their care. 
B. & D. having made arrangements with goed and equi. 
table Companies, will procure FIRE and MARINE iN. 
SURANCE at reduced rates if requested. 
Auguata, Feb. 9, 1852. 7 


CAUTION! 
HEREBY notify all persons not to harbor or employ 
I JOSEPH MAXWELL, a minor, who was bound to me 
by the Overseers of the Poor of Belgrade and Was enticed 
nway lot Summer—ae I shall insist upon my legal right 
aguinst al) who have, of shall intermeddle with the mat- 

ter. E. M. LANCASTER. 
Sept. 27, 1852. Swiog 


TIE WONDER OF THE WORLD! 


THE MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT. 
THEGREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY! 

“With a healing balm we come to greet you.” 

HE Volcanic Oi) from Mexico has long been known te 
possess within itself woudertully seothing, healing and 
curative properties, und has been exclusively used by the 
Mexicans for 

Rheamatiom, Stiffness of Jeints or Limbs, 
And for all other kinds of Sores, U/cers, Burna, Wounds, 

Hard lumps of Tumors, and all kinds of Pains or 

inflammation, in Man or Beast. 

The happy combination of this wondertul production of 
nature with other powerful ingredients, in the the MEX]. 
CAN MUSTANG LINIMENT, renders it one of the most 
perfect remedies ever offered tothe »Micted. It acts upon 
scientific principles and fixed laws of the Creator, and gives 
universal satisixction wherever itis introduced. It has 
now been sbout two years betore the American public, 
and over four million bottles have been sold 
in the South and West, and we never heard of « person 
being dissatisfied with it! 

Rheumatianm of thirty years standing has been cured in 
four weeks! Try one bottle and you will be satisfied, 

Price 25, 50 and $1 per bottle. 

A.G. BRAGG & CO., Prop ietors, Rt. Lonis, Mo. 

D. TAYLOR, Jr., General Agent for the New England 
States, 15und 15 Hanover street, Beston, to whom all 
communications for agencies, &c., must be addressed. 

Wilson, Fairbanks & Co., Wholesule Agents. 

For sale by J. Russel) Spaulding, oppesite Boston Muse- 
um; W. B. Little, Hanover street. Boston 

In Angustu, wholesale and retail, by DILLINGHAM & 
TITCOMB. Country Merchants sapplied by them at 
Manufacturers’ prices, and by medicine dealers generally. 
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Glerious News! The most Important Discey- 
ery yet mande!! 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT LIQUID GLUE, 


YOR Carpenters, Brush Makers, Book Binders, Cabinet 
Makers, Houseneepers, Druggists,&c. This being a 
Patent Gine, in a Liquid state, always ready for use, re- 
quires no fire; it is free from smell, and will keep liquid in 
any Climate; it also acts as Cement for Wood, Stone, Chi- 
na, Glass, lron, Marble, Paper, or any substance; os a 
Paste or Gum it stands unequaled; its reputation, wherev- 
er it has been introduced, is of the first order; a8 8 saving 
to Mechanics, is observable at first sight. We offer libera 
inducements to Hardware Men, Stationers, Drugyists, &c 


and guarantee it to cost less, by 20 per cent., than com. 
mon ordinary Glue. We are making extensive arrange- 
ments for this Fall Trade, and country merchants will do 
well te attend to this immediately. We are establishing 
Sole Agents in all popnlous towns thronghout the United 
States. Sold in bottles of three sizes, and ulso by the gal- 
lon, Small samples sent to any parts of the United States, 


carriage free. 

Also, the BRITISH FURNITURE POLISH, in bottles 
of three sizes. Country Merchants, attend to the above, 
Apply early. PHILLIPS & CO., 

3in33 4 Cedar street, neur Pearl, New York. 


COW LOST. 

Teale YTRAYED trom the subscriber, a small Light 

ie WO Red Cow. She is abent 6 years old, hos a 
white or star face, the white ranning down on 
the nose, and the belly spotted with white. Whoever 
will give information where she may be found, shall be 
suitably rewarded. REUBEN P. CLARK. 
Augusta, Sept. 28, 1855. 40 








ESTABLISHED IN 1808! 
Health & Strength. Pare Bloed & Long Life. 
: ; ° 3 
Dr. 8. 0. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters, 
A Most Agreeable and Infallible Remedy. 
Always Successtul. 
HESE BITTERS possess a wonderful superiority over 
all other Medicines, because they restore to sound 
health, impart tone, vigor and elasticity to the whole sys- 
tem—a power never known in any other Medicine. They 
have cured more than two hundred thousand cases, and 
have become, throughout the country, a standard Medicine. 
The secret of their great success lies in their curing the 
sick, not by palliating the symptoms, but by removing the 
cause itself. They cleanse, warm and strengthen the 
stomach ard bowels, and purify the blood—possessing 
twelve times more pewer than the best Spanish Sursapa- 
rilla. They are quicker in their effect, more wholesome 
to use, and more lasting in their influence. 

They are not an “Empyrical Medicine,” but the prep- 
aration of @ Regular Practicing Physician, who has 
made the study of Medicine his profession. 

They ure composed of Roots and Herbs, which possess 
the power to restore health, and strengthen the coustitu- 
tion. 

They have been used with unfailing success for forty 
yenrs. 

They may be taken at any time, without restriction in 


muking them compact, and when secured in a packing | diet or hindrance in business; while in every stage of ex- 
case 2} feet long, 14 inches wide, and 8 inches high, weighs | istence nnd every scale of being they possess the curious 
but 40 Ibs., forming the most convenient and perfect in-| power of resisting the effect of sudden changes of atmos- 
strument for sweetness and power of tone, ever offered to| phere, and thus obviate a multiplicity of evils connected 


the public. 
The PIANO CASE SERAPHINE, or Parlor Instra- 
ment, with single or double setts of Reeds, is a growing 
favorite; its richness of music, its neat and elegant style 
of furniture, entitle it to an equality with if not a prefer- 
ence to any other instrument in use in our country. 
The REED ORGAN, with a variety of stops, is a good 
substitute for the Church Organ, and it being far jess ex- 
pensive, comes within the reach of many societies that 
would be greatly benefitted by so desirable an accom pani- 
ment to the Choir in performing Church Music. 
Reference can be given from the greatest musicians in 
our country, and a written guaranty of the durability of 
our instruments given if required. Every instrument we 
manufacture is warranted, therefore purchasers may with 
perfect confidence order by mail, as they will receive none 
but first rate instruments, at fuir prices. The patronage of 
the public is respectfully solicited. Orders promptly an- 
swered, and instruments sent to any part of the country 
at our risk. B. F. TOBIN & CO., 
No.6 Eayr’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 
Nashua, N. H., Sept., 1851. ly3s 
COLCASSIAN AMBRA. 
A Real Hair Preservative. 
REPARED BY A. KITCHEN, BOSTON. This Hair 
Preservative has been used with distinguished success 
by thonsands in New England tor upwards of fitleen 
years, and stands unrivalled as a preventive against Bald- 
ness and Gray Hair. It removes Dandruff, keeps the hair 
from falling off, protects the hair against all disease and 
premature decay, gives a soft and glossy appearance, 
without being greasy. 
Sold Wholesale by A. M. BECK & CO., No. 257 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, to whom all orders should be sent. 
Sold in Angusta by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, and 
by Druggists generally. Jus. Dinsmore & Son, Agents at 
Skowhegan. 1f-48 


WASHING MADE PLEASANT AND EASY. 
By the use of 
Boston Chemical Washing Powder! 
H1S Powder, prepared by a practical Chemist, is a su- 
perior article for washing ctothes. The process of 
using is simple and easy, and cleanses without injury to 
the finest fabric. 

Directions on each package of the powder, which, i, 
followed, will give, after a tair trial, satisfaction. 

Sold Wholesale by A.M. BECK & CO., (late A. Kitchen 
& Co.,) No. 257 Washington St., Boston, General Agents 
for the United States. Retailed by Grocers generally 
throughout the country. 

Sold in Augusta by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. Jas. 
Dinsmore & Son, Skowhegan, Proprietors’ Agents. 1f-48 











CYTHEREAN CREAM FOR LADIES’ USE 
HIS delicate and fragrant CREAM is free from ail im- 
pure or irritating properties. It softens and revives 

the beauty of the skin—removes all impurities, and is in- 

valuable to be used while bathing. 

The PANARISTON SHAVING CREAM is prepared 
expressly for the tenderest skins. It ie the best Soup ever 
made, and is so attested by all who use it. 

A.M. BECK & CO., Proprietors, (late A. Kitchen & 
Co.,) No. 257 Washington Street, Boston, Importers and 
Manafaturers of Ladies’ and Geutlemen’s Hair Work, to 
whom all orders should be sent. 

Sold in Augusta by Dillingham & Titcomb. At Skow- 
hegan by James Dinemore & Son, Agents. 1f-48 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 


Annuity and Trust Company. 
Capita/, $250,000. Cash System Exclusively. No Pre- 
mium Notes, and no Assesaments. 
STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. CHARLES @G. 
IMLAY, Secretary. PLINY FISK, Actuary. 
Loca BOARD OF REFERENCE. Messrs. Enoch 
Train & Co., J.C. Howe & Co., Blanchard, Con- 
verse & Co., Nash, Callender & Co., J. B. Kimball & Co., 
George H. Gray & Co., James Read, Esq., Albert Fearing, 
Esq., H. M. Holbrook, Exsq , R. B. Forbes, Esq., Philip 
Greely, Jr., Esq., George William Gordon, Esq. 

This Company require all Premiums to be paid in Cash, 
agreeably to the established custom of the best English 
oflices; and the present value of Annual Dividends are 
payable in Cash, on demand, or deducted from future pre- 
miums, at option of the party insured. Policies purchased 
after two years. CALIFORNIA RISKS at Reduced Rates 
of Premium. BISBEE & BATES, 

New England Office, No. 18 Congress Street, Boston. 

8. M. CATE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


E. B. Simonton, Agent, Darby Block, Augusta, 
Solicits the patronage of those who wish to avail them- 
selves of the superior facilities and advantages of this 
Company, which combines all the benefits of the Mutual 
System, with the additional security of a large Stock Cap- 
ital. Pamphlets and Circulars giving further information, 
can be obtained tuitously on application to the Agent. 

GEORGE TABER. Traveling Agent for Maine. 

June 21, 1852. 1) 26 


CLEAR THE TRACK! 
Improved Separators and Thrashers, Horse 


Powers and Agricultural Implements. 

HE subscriber continnes to manufacture and keep for 

sale, his RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, which have 
been £0 generally approved. Also, his SEPA RATOR and 
THRASHER, with a New Improvement in the process of 
Separating the Grain. He has made an essential Improve- 
ment in the Tooth of the Thrasher, by which not one in 
fifty is liable to be broken out, compared with the old 
kind, and when worn un one side it may be easily taken 








out and turned, and then act as well as & new one, thus J. ¥. Burgi 


making one Tooth Inst twice as long as the old kind. A 


great variety of other AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS N 


are made at his Factory in Winthrop. He uses the best 
materials, employs the best workmen, and superintends 
the work himeelf, and warrants every arm, his Shop 
to be of the first quality. L. WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, July, 1852. 80 


TO DAGUERRIAN ARTISTS. 


HE subscribers would respectfully inform Daguerrian 
y Artists that they have been appointed Wholesale 
Agents, by the Manufacturer, for the Sale of Daguerreo- 
type CASES in this State. They will furnish the abeve 
named Cases, with or without Glass and Borders, at New 
York Wholesale Cash Prices. Ali ordera promptly at- 





with our variable and uncertain climate. 

They differ froin the majority of Medicines in the fact 
that the more they are known the more they are approved 
of, and those who use them always preserve health, pre- 
vent disorder, and attain a cheerful and pleasant old age. 

Particular Notice. 

All Orders addressed to 8. O. RICHARDSON, M. D., 
19 Hanover street, BOSTON, with such references ns 
may be deemed proper, will be punctually attended to. 
Agents are particularly requested to mention in their or- 
ders, the most safe, speedy and economical route of frr- 
warding their packages. 

Prepared by me, at SOUTH READING, MASS., and 
sold wholesale and retail at my office, 19 Hanover 
street, and by Agents, Merchants, Traders, Druggists, 
Apothecaries, and Dealers in Medicine, throughout the 
United States. 

75 cents per bottle; 50 cents per Package. 

AGENTS.—Dittincuam & Titcoms, Epen FuLier, 
and Cusnine & Back, Augusta. 6mii 





AGENCY OF 
Dr. Fitch's Celebrated Medicines, 

ULMONARY BALSAM, Pectoral, Expectorant, Pul- 

monary Liniment, Depurative Syrup, Heart Corrector, 
Humor Corrector, Pure and Medicinal Cod Liver Oi), An- 
ti-Dyspeptic Mixture, Cough and Cathartie Pills, Nervine, 
Female Pills, Vermifauge, Female Specific, &c. &c., used 
by him constantly and with unprecedented succevs in the 
treatment of Colds, Cou,hs, Consumption, Asthma, Heart 
Diseases, Dyspepsia, Scrotula, Skin Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Female Complaints, &e. 

Dr. Fitch's Unequaied Patent Silver Plated Abdominal 
Supporters. Dr. Fitch’s Improved Plated Steel 
Spring Shoulder Brace. Dr. Fitch's inhaling 
Tube. Dr. Fitch's Celebrated Six Lec- 
tures 
On the prevention and cure of Consumption, Asthma, 
Diseases of the Heart, &c., and on the method of pre- 

serving HEALTH AND BEAUTY to au old age. 

This Book should bein every family. Toe the Consump- 
tive it points out the only reasonable hope for relief. To 
mothers, the directions it gives for the care and edecation 
of Children are invaluable. Seventy-eight thousand 
copies of this Book have passed through the press, and 
the sale continues unabated, 

For sale by 8.8. FITCH & CO., 707 Broadway, N. Y.; 
and by JAMES DINSMORE & SON, Skowhegan, Gener- 
al Agents for Maine. 

Lecal Agents.—DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, An- 
gusta; B. Wales, Hallowell; Wm. O. Poor, Belfast; James 
H. Eastbrook, Camden; Edwin H. Parker, Bucksport; 
William Dyer, Waterville; O. W. & N. Washburn, Chi- 
na; Josiah Harmon, Unity; Joshua Nye, Jr., Kendall's 
Mills; G. & H. Honter, Hunter’s Mills; James Trench, 
Norridgewock; Hannibal Inga)ls, Mercer; Dan’! Hall, New 
| Sharon; Thos. Croswell & Son, Farmington Falis; J. W. 
Perkins, Farmington; Joshua Bean, East Wilton; M. R. 
Walker, Wilton; Porter & Hunter, Strong; Nath’! Gam- 
mon, Phillips; G. A. Fletcher, New Portland; The Kim- 
balls, North New Portland; M. M. Dinsmore, North An- 
son; Coolidge & Webb, Solon; Benj. Smith, 2d, Bingham; 
John Fellows, Athens; A. 8. French, Dexter; D. D. 
Vaughan & Co., Foxcroft; A. G. Heuston, Monson; Oliver 
Eveleth, Greenville; Stanley & Bradford, Winthrop; Isaac 
Donham, Readfield; James Fuller, Hartiand; C. C. Whee- 
ler, Canaan; W. P. Burrell, searsport; T. J. Pratt, Pal- 
myra; Atkinson Hobart, Newport. 

Dr. Fitch’s Guide to invalids, or directions to persons 
using Dr. Fitch’s Remedies, can be had gratis, of ail his 
Agents. 6m30 


THE MAINE F 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL EATON, 
O@gice over Granite Bank, Water Street. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents perannum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyend 
the.year. 
y Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shallbe entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 
wy Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three in- 
serttions, and twenty cents foreach subsequent inser- 
tion. Circulation, GOOO Copies. 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
sBishop, Winthrop, !True & Hayward, Bangor. 
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E.B. Simonton, “ frmoty Sve ° 
Wm. er, Wat ward Hills, Union. 
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©. A. Ford, So. Waterford, : 
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Wm. Roberts, Yarnouth. . B. Page, on. 
D7 All letters on business connected with the 
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tended to. Address E. B. SIMONTON & CO., ugusta, 
Maine. 30 


Eaton, Augusta, Me.” 
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